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ONTANANS,    Mr.  Chairman,  Rotarians 
and  Gentlemen: 


In  area  Montana  is  a  vast  empire.  In  popu- 
lation and  manpower  she  is  a  pigmy. 

In  resources  she  is  the  richest  146,000  square 
miles  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  she  has  just  commenced 
to  function. 

In  industry  and  agriculture  Montana  is  what 
we  might  term  an  infant  prodigy — an  infant 
just  finding  its  feet  and  progressing  clumsily, 
yet  performing  such  prodigious  feats  in  the 
production  of  super-quality  commodities  that 
the  markets  of  the  nation  are  amazed. 

In  the  economic  science  of  government  we 
are  a  strange  anomaly.  We  have  in  this  state 
sufficient  government  to  serve  ten  times  the 
p-pulation  and  we  are  paying  in  proportion. 
The  blessings  of  our  government — state,  county, 
city  and  school — are  costing  the  575,000  people 
of  Montana  more  than  ^25,000,000  a  year. 
Our  total  assessed  taxable  wealth  aggregates 
only  about  $435,000,000,  while  our  actual 
wealth  is  estimated  at  only  one  billion  and 
quarter.  We  hear  on  the  one  hand  the  pro- 
tests and  complaints  of  those  who  feel  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxes  they  are  required  to  pay, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  listen  to  the  strident 
voice  of  those  who  demand  more  money  and 
more  money  for  carrying  on  the  state's  institu- 
tional work. 

The  only  remedy  for  that  condition  is  more 
men  and  greater  wealth.  A  million  or  two 
millions  of  men  and  women  and  many  millions 
of  money  for  investment  to  develop  resources! 
Then  Montana  will  be  able  to  carty  on,  without 
laying  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  modest 
sum  of  wealth  that  already  has  been  created  in 
this  state. 

What  are  the  opportunities  we  offer  for  men 
and   money   in  Montana?     And  what  is  our 


chance  of  getting  them  here?  Are  we,  who  are 
already  here  and  who  visualize  the  blessings 
of  this  vast  state,  prepared  to  encourage  the 
newcomer  to  establish  himself?  Have  we  the 
agencies  that  must  be  active  to  attract  him  and 
show  him  the  advantages  we  have  to  offer? 
Have  we  the  machinery  that  can  be  put  in 
motion  to  bring  new  huge  amounts  of  capital 
to  this  state  for  investment  and  development? 

These  are  the  big  questions  which  many  men 
in  Montana  are  cogitating  today.  I  will  not 
plague  you  much  with  figures,  for  alone  they 
mean  little. 

Consider  that,  new  as  Montana  is  in  the  great 
field  of  agriculture,  the  bulk  of  her  produc- 
tion in  all  principal  staples  is  exported  from 
the  state.  She  raises  enough  wheat  to  supply 
the  demands  of  8,000,000  people  and  she  mills 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  wheat  she  produces 
into  flour.  Montana  sells  her  raw  products. 
That,  we  are  taught,  is  poor  policy.  He  profits 
most  who  works  up  that  raw  product  and  sells 
it  in  its  most  refined  state  at  its  highest  price. 

Wheat  is  but  an  illustration  of  every  major 
Montana  product.  We  are  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  sheep  and  wool  states,  as  you  all  well 
know.  Yet  we  have  not  a  textile  plant  in 
Montana  and  we  slaughter  mighty  few  of  the 
lambs  we  raises.  Most  of  the  lamb  and  mutton 
for  our  tables  is  imported  from  places  where 
they  raise  no  sheep  but  where  they  built  up  a 
mammoth  industry  slaughtering  and  packing 
our  sheep  and  selling  them  back  to  us  at  a ' 
tremendous  advance  in  price  with  all  inciden- 
tal expenses  added. 

Our  metals  and  minerals  in  far  their  largest 
quantity  heretofore  have  been  shipped  out  in 
the  form  of  raw  supplies  to  be  manufactured 
and  fabricated  elsewhere. 

All  this  is  merely  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
question  is,  what  facilities  are  now  present  that 
would  enable  us  as  a  state-wide  community  to 
carry  on  manufacturing.    We  need  aspire  only 
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to  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  products  that  we 
create  here  at  home.  Manufacturers  require 
advantageous  sites,  with  necessary  transporta- 
tion facilities,  convenient  to  the  source  of  their 
raw  material,  adjacent  to  plentiful  supplies  of 
fuel  or  power,  and,  finally,  they  need  an 
adequate  supply  of  labor. 

Montana  is  blessed  with  fine  and  adequate 
transportation  facilities.  Its  great  transcontin- 
ental railways  are  striving  eagerly  and  consist- 
ently for  the  upbuilding  of  the  state  that  they 
may  enhance  their  own  future  business. 

Nature  has  given  us  limitless  power,  already 
harnessed  and  available  to  all  industry  and  en- 
terprise at  a  cost  less  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Augmenting  this  wealth  of  electric 
power,  we  have  in  Montana  the  greatest  re- 
serves of  coal  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  state 
— more  than  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  coal 
reserves  of  the  nation.  We  require  still  to 
find  the  supply  of  labor  upon  which  all  manu- 
facturing enterprise  must  depend.  That  will 
come  when  the  possibilities  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  Montana  are  more  fully  and  completely 
understood  throughout  the  land.  And  then 
will  come,  too,  the  necessary  markets. 

Already  our  country  is  old  enough  so  that 
its  industrial  history  is  beginning  to  repeat  it- 
self. In  the  beginning  the  densese  population 
was  located  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  There 
also  grew  the  manufactories.  Gradually,  as 
congestion  became  uncomfortable  and  costs 
mounted,  industries  sought  more  favorable 
locations  near  to  their  supplies  of  raw  material 
and  power.  That  is  why  the  Middle  West, 
world's  greatest  agricultural  area,  became  also 
one  of  the  world's  most  active  industrial  dis- 
tricts. There  was  found  the  supply  of  raw 
materials  of  all  kinds.  There,  too,  in  the 
tremendous,  rich  coal  deposits  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  industry  found  its 
fuel. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  the  great 
manufacturing  enterprises  that  have  grown  and 
flourished  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  find  con- 
gestion and  mounting  expense  driving  them 
out.  They  will  seek  more  economic  locations 
at  the  source  of  their  raw  material  and  the 
place  of  most  abundant  power.  Montana  will 
be  their  field  because  it  furnishes  them  in  pro- 
fusion and  abundance  all  their  requirements 
of  raw  material  and  power. 

Time  will  come  when  Montana  will  support 
not  a  population  of  one  million  people,  but  of 
several  millions.  We  shall  see  Montana  coal 
being  consumed  in  Montana  blast  furances, 
where  Montana  iron  ores  will  be  reduced  to 
Montana  pig-iron  and  eventually  to  Montana 
steel.  Its  tremendous  surplus  of  potential 
hydro-electric  power  will  gradually  come  into 
commerical  use.  Its  wheat  will  be  shipped  to 
Montana  flour  mills,  its  25,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  will  go  annually  into  Montana  woolen 
mills;  its  livestock  into  Montana  packing  plants; 
its  fruits  and  vegetables  into  Montana  can- 
neries; its  vast  supply  of  lumber  into  Montana 
planing  mills;  its  metal  into  Montana  fabrica- 
ting plants;  its  chemicals  into  Montana  labora- 
tories. And  all  this  will  require,  with  our 
agricultural  population,  millions  of  men.  It 
will  require,  too,  the  investment  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  capital. 

In  the  meantime,  Montana  people  who  are 


eager  to  aid  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  their  state,  must  prepare.  We  can  best  be 
prepared  by  knowing  our  state  intimately  and 
all  that  it  offers.  How  can  we  expect  the 
nation  to  know  Montana  and  appraise  its 
possibilities,  if  we  ourelves  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  what  Montana  has  to  offer?  By  all 
means  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  world  shall 
know  the  truth  about  Montana.  There  are  a 
good  many  people  in  these  United  States — 
intelligent  people,  too — who  still  think  of 
Indians,  two-gun  cowboys,  road-agents  and 
hundred-thousand-acre  cattle  ranches  when  you 
mention  Montana. 

Our  transcontinental  railroads  have  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  their  efforts  to  let  the  world 
know  what  Montana  is,  what  it  does,  how  its 
people  live  and  what  it  has  got. 

This,  gentlemen,  I  believe  is  one  of  our 
greatest  duties:  To  see,  as  a  community,  that 
what  is  said  of  Montana,  is  said  on  the  basis 
of  truth  and  fact.  Montana  has  had  its  de- 
tractors. They  are  the  half-baked  analysts  who 
write  sensational  articles  for  eastern  magazines. 
They  do  not  even  come  to  the  West  to  study 
the  subjects  of  which  they  write.  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  they  are  being  muzzled.  Montana 
people  will  rise  in  their  wrath  and  smite  them 
down  v.'ith  the  force  of  public  disapproval. 

A  few  years  ago,  during  our  hard  times, 
when  the  farmer  was  being  deflated  and  a 
drought  came  along  and  finished  the  job;  when 
things  looked  dark  and  there  was  trouble  ahead, 
one  cf  these  self-styled  analysts  actually  came 
tj  look  over  the  wreckage  and  pass  judgment. 
Of  one  particular  section  of  Montana  he  gave, 
in  effect,  this  opinion:  "It's  not  a  white  man's 
country.  It's  good  for  nothing.  Give  it  back 
to  the  Indians.  " 

In  less  than  eight  months  after  that  pearl  of 
wise  judgment  was  released  to  the  world 
through  a  national  magazine,  the  very  district 
of  which  he  wrote  had  marketed  a  crop  of  10,- 
030,000  bushels  of  the  finest  wheat  ever  seen 
in  the  Minneapolis  grain  market.  And  the 
government  found  this  Montana  wheat  of  such 
high  quality — in  a  class  by  itself — that  its 
bureau  of  weights  and  measures  established  a 
teparate  grain  quotation  at  Minneapolis  for 
Montana  wheat.  And  the  prices  in  that  quota- 
t-cn  for  more  than  two  years  always  have  been 
the  highest  or  equal  to  the  highest  of  any 
quoted  in  the  Minneapolis  grain  pit.  In  that 
ve./  same  condemned  district  of  Montana  one 
of  the  towns  became  the  greatest  primary  grain 
shipping  point  in  the  world. 

I  regret  to  state  that  but  just  recently  another 
writer  for  a  famous  magazine  has  described  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  valleys  on  God's  footstool,  as  a  place 
of  desolation.  He  had  never  seen  the  Bitter 
Root  and  the  knew  nothing  of  it — nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  had  ticks  and  that  some 
ticks  had  caused  man  to  contract  the  deadly 
spotted  fever.  He  called  the  Bitter  Root  a 
irlague  Valley.  He  said  the  people  in  that 
valley  live  their  lives  in  daily  terror. 

He  said  that  95  out  of  every  100  men,  tick 
bitten,  who  develop  spotted  fever,  are  dead 
men.  He  might  as  well  have  said  "950,000 
tut  of  every  million  in  the  Bitter  Root,"  for 
all  told  there  have  never  been  95  cases  of 
spotted   fever  in  the  valley.     He  did'nt  know 
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about  the  Bitter  Root.  He  wrote  in  meddle- 
some, detracting  ignorance  about  this  great 
valley.  He  doesn't  even  know  that  it's  more 
dangerous  to  walk  on  the  streets  of  his  own 
city  of  Philadelphia  at  noonday  than  it  is  to 
browse  in  the  worst  tick-infested  canyon  of  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley.  The  traffic  on  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia  kills  an  average  of  two  men  a 
day,  whereas  the  spotted  fever  of  the  Bitter 
Root  doesn't  claim  more  than  two  or  three 
victims  a  year.  More  men  have  died  of  rattle- 
snake bite  than  of  spotted  fever — and  very 
many  more  of  the  antidote  for  rattlesnake  bite. 

A  resolate  valley  indeed!  The  Bitter  Root 
Valley  by  actual  competition  in  international 
contest  represents  the  greatest  county  in  the 
world  in  the  quality  of  its  products.  Seventy- 
two  awards  for  fine  grains  were  presented  to 
Bitter  Root  agriculturalists  last  fall.  No  other 
district  in  America  ever  made  anything  like 
such  a  showing. 

Such  are  the  detractions  that  we  murt 
silence.  We  all  have  a  stake  in  the  great  enter- 
prise that  is  Montana.  It  is  our  duty  to  know 
our  state  that  we  may  strike  down  with  the 
infallible  weapons  of  truth  and  fact  the  false, 
senseless  drivel  that  we  so  frequently  hear  about 
Montana  and  her  rapidly  advancing  industries. 
Let  us  beard  the  defamer  and  confound  the 
slanderer;  let  us  condemn  the  ignorant  to 
silence.  Let  us  insist  that  what  is  said  of  Mon- 
tana shall  be  said  on  the  basis  of  truth  and  fact. 
In  the  fine  effort  to  give  the  nation  a  better, 
truer  picture  of  Montana,  its  resources  and  pos- 
sibilities, every  citizen  should  be  a  power,  every 
business  and  professional  man  an  active,  ir- 
resistible force. 

We  hear  much  of  the  so-called  agricultural 
surplus  in  this  country  that  plagues  the  farmers 
of  Montana  as  it  does  those  of  other  states. 
Why,  then,  some  will  ask,  should  we  advocate 
the  development  of  more  farms  when  their 
production  will  be  useful  only  to  swell  the  over 
supply  that  murt  be  sold  abroad  at  doubtful 
prices?  But  hear  these  words  of  a  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Agent,  an  expert  on  our  agricul- 
tural problems:  "The  American  farm  surplus 
of  today  will  be  a  deficit  in  15  years  if  our 
national  consumption  maintains  its  present,  rate 
of  increase." 

Fancy  that!  We  are  only  15  years  away 
from  an  actual  deficit  in  food  production,  ac- 
cording to  this  bank  official.  That  is  the 
reason  that  the  government  oblivious  to  this 
talk  of  surplus,  is  spending  millions  annually 
in  its  program  of  reclamation  of  waste  and 
arid  lands.  Fifteen  years  is  a  short  span;  it 
is  hardly  a  margin  of  safety.  Can  any  present- 
day  American  fancy  a  deficit  in  this  country's 
food  supply?  Where  will  the  country  turn  to 
increase  its  food  production? 

Montana  holds  the  answer.  And  Montana 
today  is  centering  the  attention  of  farmers — 
successful,  experienced  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  For  here  still  are  cheap  land.s — 
^30,  ^40,  ^50  per  acre  lands  that  out-produce 
''n  equality  and  quantity  the  $200  lands  of  eas- 
tern states.  Montana  is  farming  only  7,500,- 
000  acres  of  her  30,000,000  acres  of  agricul- 
tural lands.  She  is  going  only  at  one-fouth 
capacity  in  agriculture.  The  other  four- 
fifths  of  her  possibility  remains  to  be  developed. 


Montana's  average  wheat  crop  is  46,000,- 
000  bushels  and  it  is  the  finest  46,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  raised  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Millers  have  paid  as  much  as  $5,000,000  premi- 
um in  one  year  on  Montana  wheat  because  of 
its  high  protein  content.  But  Montana,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  department  of  argiculture,  is 
capable  of  raising  150,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  Her  wheat  and  grains  exceed  those  of 
all  other  states  in  the  percentage  grading  No.  1. 
Her  beef  and  wool  production  can  be  definite- 
ly enlarged.  At  the  present  rate  she  will  lead 
all  the  states  in  sheep  and  wool  production 
within  three  years.  Now  that  seems  to  be  a 
profitable  business.  Yet  we  were  amazed  when 
news  came  from  the  government  foresters  in 
Missoula  a  couple  of  months  ago  that  Mon- 
tana flockmasters  were  not  living  up  to  their 
opportunities.  More  than  200,000  sheep  were 
being  brought  in  annually  to  feed  in  national 
forests  in  Montana  because  Montana  sheepmen 
were  not  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
fcr  forage  and  were  not  increasing  their  flocks 
accordingly.  You  all  know  of  the  marvelous 
advance  that  is  now  being  achieved  in  the  dairy 
industry. 

Indeed  the  possibilities  of  Montana  agriculture 
and  the  opportunities  for  cheap  and  fertile 
plow  land  here  are  such  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve official  just  referred  to  is  on  record  with 
this  further  statement:  "Montana  offers  to  the 
intelligent  farmer  the  best  business  proposition 
he  can  find  in  the  United  States  today. 

There  is  coming  in  the  next  decade  a  great 
army  of  new  farmers  because  a  deficit  of  food 
production  will  threaten,  because  the  farm  will 
again  become  attractive  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, because  there  will  develop  a  revulsion 
from  the  congestion  and  the  mad  scramble  in 
the  great  cities. 

Surely  it  is  time  for  Montana  to  get  ready 
and  let  the  farmers  of  the  nation  know  that 
in  this  fine  soil,  in  this  magnificent  and  rigor- 
ous climate,  with  our  greater  number  of  days 
of  sunshine  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union 
enjoys,  bar  none,  the  finest  wheat,  the  best  oats 
and  barley,  the  heaviest  yields  of  hay,  the  larg- 
est returns  of  potatoes  and  the  world's  best 
seed  crops  are  to  be  raised  here.  The  Yakima 
of  Washington,  the  valley  of  Idaho,  the  early 
districts  of  Louisiana,  all  noted  for  their  potato 
production,  are  buying  their  government- 
certified  potato  seed  stock  in  Montana  because 
agricultural  scientists  have  proved  that  Mon- 
tana seed  has  the  germinating  quality,  the  lux- 
urious growth  and  the  heavy  crop  yield.  Wis- 
consin seed-buying  pools  this  year  have  prac- 
tically exhausted  the  supply  of  Montana-grown 
alfalfa  seed.  They  have  found  it  the  best  seed 
on  the  market. 

Bitter  Root  Macintosh  apples  brought  the 
best  price  paid  for  any  apples  in  the  New  York 
market  last  winter  and  the  same  valley  is  the 
only  place  in  America  capable  of  producing 
carload  lots  of  strawberries  in  September  and 
October  when  the  great  luxury  markets  of  the 
east  are  bare  and  clamoring  for  this  delicious 
fruit. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  not  fancies.  They  are 
facts.  Every  statement  I  have  made  you  regard- 
ing the  super-quality  of  Montana's  agricultural 
and  livestock  production  can  be  verified  from 
the  records  at  Helena,  at  Montana  State  Col- 
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lege  in  Bozeman  and  at  the  horticultural  sta- 
tion in  Missoula.  I  could  go  on  until  you  are 
weary,  reciting  the  super-quality  products  that 
Montana  farms  have  turned  out  for  the  world. 

We  have  the  handicap  of  remote  location 
from  the  great  markets  of  the  country.  We 
overcome  that  handicap  by  shipping  only 
products  of  such  quality  for  these  markets  as 
cannot  be  duplicated  by  other  sections  having 
the  advantage  of  closer  location. 

Montana  has  48,000  farmers.  Seven  years 
ago  she  had  57,000.  The  48,000  farmers  are 
raising  a  larger  quantity  of  fine  crops  than 
the  57,000  did  six  or  eight  years  ago.  And 
they  are  getting  more  money  for  their  produc- 
tion. Montana  agriculture  has  hit  a  new  and 
scientific  stride  that  is  putting  its  farmers  a- 
head.  Doesn't  it  look  as  though  this  state 
should  come  through  in  the  next  15  years,  if 
we  are  awake  to  the  main  chance  and  let  the 
world  know  what  we  have  got  here? 

Added  to  these  wonderful  opportunities,  we 
have  in  Montana  a  healthful,  invigorating 
climate  that  is  beneficial  alike  to  man,  beast 
and  plant  life.  Our  rigorous  winters  present  a 
barrier  to  plant  and  animal  pests  with  which 
agriculturalists  in  other  states  must  battle  con- 
stantly. We  have  here  a  land  of  scenic  beauty 
that  inspires  men  and  women.  There  are  at- 
tractions and  recreations  that  lure  robust, 
healthy,  vigorous  humanity  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Montana's  immediate  outlook  was  never  more 
cheerful.  Her  great  cash  crop  is  golden  wheat. 
Her  peak  production  occurred  in  1922,  when 
the  state  raised  nearly  53,000,000  bushels.  To- 
day the  prophets  are  busy.  Every  month  they 
have  changed  and  increased  their  forecasts. 
First  we  heard  that  Montana  was  sure  of  50,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Then  came  the 
word  that  with  continued  favorable  conditions 
in  1927,  Montana  farmers  would  have  better 
than  60,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  harvest 
— Gentlemen,  that  is  the  way  my  paper  read 
until  just  a  day  or  so  ago.  Last  week  I 
received  confidential  information  from  the 
government  crop  statistican  at  Helena — infor- 
mation that  since  has  been  released  for  publi- 
cation. It  was  that  the  official  estimates  for 
August  showed  that  Montana's  1927  wheat 
crop  will  reach  72,696,000  bushhels — almost 
20,000,000  bushels  more  than  this  state  ever 
had  raised  before — more  than  three  times  any 
crop  ever  produced  prior  to  1915  and  12 
times  the  aggregate  of  any  crop  produced  prior 
to  1910.  Added  to  that  phenomenal  crop  pros- 
pect, Montana  farmers  have  the  good  fortune 
to  anticipate  a  fair  price  for  their  product. 
Last  week  shipments  of  wheat  from  the  Galla- 
tin valley  had  commanded  ^1.17  to  ^1.33  net 
to  the  farmer,  according  to  the  protein  con- 
tent of  the  wheat. 

If  this  fortune  is  realized  Montana  farmers 
will  raise  wheat  worth  more  than  ^90,000,000 
in  1927.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  why  this  crop 
golden  wheat?  And  if  all  this  comes  to  pass, 
Montana  railroads  will  set  a  new  mark  in  1927 
for  car  loadings  in  this  state.  Six  years  ago  the 
car  loadings  totaled  217,000.  Last  year  there 
were  313,000  cars. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  digress  a  moment.  I 
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wish  to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  for  Montana's  progress. 
This  need  lies  with  her  people.  Their  isolation 
from  each  other,  the  lack  of  common  interest 
and  interest  enterprise,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
great  distances  from  one  district  to  another, 
have  prevented  Montana  from  standing  as  a 
unit  at  home  and  abroad  for  her  development. 
Montana  needs  most  those  blessings  which 
result  from  genuine  unity  of  purpose,  common 
interest  and  mutual  co-operation.  Our  people 
must  labor  as  a  whole  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  Selfish  community  interest  will  get  Mon- 
tana nowhere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  great  tark  cf 
cementing  the  people  and  their  intereits  into 
one  magnificent,  powerful,  harmonious  whcle. 
such  fine  organization  as  yours  can  be  of 
tremendous  service  to  the  state.  Your  clubs, 
with  their  membership  scattered  throughout  the 
state,  can  bring  ti  each  tect^  n  the  needs,  the 
aims  and  ambiticns  of  all  other  section.  Your 
organization  creates  a  sympathy  and  an  interest 
that  should  include  all  of  M  :ntana  and  all 
Montana  people.  We  mu  t  all  be  devoted  to 
each  of  the  great  indu'tjles  that  are  forming 
here.  All  together  they  present  possibilities 
that  eventually  w'll  make  of  Montana  one  of 
the  foremost  states  of  the  Union. 

This  state's  needs  are  men  and  money:  Men 
to  develop  its  resources,  to  till  its  rich  soils,  to 
build  hemes  and  rear  families;  and  millions  of 
money  for  investment.  This  great  mountain 
and  prairie  state,  this  mining  and  timber  state, 
this  power  and  coal  and  oil  empire,  already 
is  known  as  the  nation's  treasure  house.  It  will 
become  also  the  nation's  bread  basket.  And 
later  on,  too,  it  will  become  a  vast  industrial 
field,  because  here  as  nowhere  else  in  such 
atu-'dance  is  the  power  for  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry; here  in  greatest  profusion  are  the  raw 
m.-ttsrials,  not  only  of  food,  but  of  wood, 
metals  and  clay,  for  all  manners  of  building, 
construction  and  fabrication.  Here  are  re- 
re  es  of  copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  other  metals, 
c  "1  and  oil  that  challenge  the  imagination  and 
speck  in  terms  cf  a  tremendous,  almost  incal- 
cul-ble  future,  t->  thzce  who  have  the  vision 
t    liok  far  enough  ahead. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  have  but  the  vision  and 
the  faith! 

To  me  this  state  is  glorious;  glorious  in  it^ 
achievements;  glorious  in  its  fight  to  overcome 
many  obstacles  and  handicaps.  Every  obstacle 
is  being  surmounted,  every  hindrance  wiped  out 
by  the  determination,  the  persistence  and  the 
courage  of  its  people. 

It  is  our  duty  to  be  a  determined  and  persis- 
tent people.  Nature  has  endowed  us  with  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  storehouse  in  the 
world.  We  must  do  our  full  part  to  trans- 
form these  treasures  into  the  values  of  com- 
merce and  the  service  of  mankind. 

 o  

Biblical  Ball  Players — Eve  stole  first  and 
Adam  stole  second;  Saint  Peter  umpired  the 
game;  Rebecca  went  to  the  well  with  a  pitcher, 
While  Ruth  in  the  field  won  fame;  Goliath 
was  struck  out  by  David,  A  base  hit  was  made 
on  Abel  by  Cain,  The  Prodigal  Son  made  one 
home  run,  Brother  Noah  gave  out  checks  for 
rain. — Selected. 
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"A  HEART  TO  HEART  TALK" 

A  Graduate  to  a  Student's  parent 

Mr.  Randies,  a  graduate  of  ours,  has  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the 
parent  of  a  deaf  child  and  which  he  and  I 
both  think  may  reassure  some  parent  who  has 
doubts  about  the  school. 

"Archie"  was  "the  bad  boy"  only  in  that 
he  was  mischevious. — ED. 

East  Missoula,  Montana 
Sept.  20,  1927 

Dear  Friends: 

I  am  following  up  events  as  fast  as  I  can 
in  the  spirit  of  doing  something  that's  for 
your  and  your  child's  own  good. 

We  can  easily  picture  the  shock  you  ex- 
perienced when  she  burst  in  on  you  yesterday 
and  wanted  to  go  back  to  Boulder. 

Well,  Mrs.  Randies  noticed  how  lonesome 
and  lonely  she  looked  and  had  a  heart  to  heart 
talk  with  her,  questioned  her  closely,  com- 
pared her  own  school  days  with  her,  pointed 
^ut  to  her  why  some  of  the  teachers  did  scold 
her  and  all  in  all  it  was  a  pretty  good  time. 
Your  daughter  enjoyed  the  chat.  It  carried  her 
off  her  feet  and  she  left  with  the  determina- 
tion to  return  to  Boulder  Friday 

Now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,  for  her  own 

sake  and  your  own  good,  do  not  discourage 
her.  We  have  got  her  set  in  the  right  direction 
so  do  send  her  to  school  Friday — do  not  hold 
her  back  another  day,  please. 

We  are  very  sure  that  you  have  been  fully 
convinced  that  the  work  she  has  done  with  us 
is  no  better  than  what  she  could  do  at  Boulder. 
We  know  that  more  than  half  of  her  home 
work  was  really  done  by  some  one  else.  We 
did  the  very  best  we  could,  we  assure  you,  but 
irregular  hours  and  home  freedom  retarded  her 
progress.     How  different  at  school. 

Dear  friends,  I  am  very  sure  that  you 
have  been  convinced  in  regard  to  her  work; 
now  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  if  Florence 
and  the  others — some  eighty  children — can 
get  along  O.  K.  at  Boulder,  is  there  any  reason 

■why    can't?       I  have     visited  over 

twelve  deaf  schools  in  the  East — including  the 
famous  New  1  ork,  Fanwood  School  for  the 
Deaf — famous  for  its  military  drills  and  bands 
also  the  Iowa  School  which  has  been  ac- 
tlalmed  the  best  arranged,  and  I  can  swear  that 
they  both  or  all  put  together  have  not  got  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  beaten —  not  by 
a  mile! 

juct  think  few,  if  any  enjoy  these  privileges 
Montana  allows  her  deaf  children — f  r  e  e 
hospital,  free  motion  pictures  (and  first 
class  clean  plays)  gymnasium,  an  organized 
basket  ball  team  which  makes  trips  something 
to  boast  of.  Hot  Springs  to  swim,  those  picnics 
— few  schools  have  them  and  so  often —  the 
regular  holiday,  celebration  (few  schools  can 
afford  the  trimmings)  and  no  school  can 
beat  the  cooking,  I  will  bet  anybody  my  last 
cent  on  that.  I  had  requested  and  was  allowed 
to  eat  with  the  pupils  at  every  school  I  visited 
so  I  know.  No  school  can  boast  of  a  better 
Thanksgiving  Feast — the  equipments,  furnish- 
ing linens,  etc.,  are  always  at  their  best  and  no 
other  school  can  boast  of  such  a  library — I 
used  to  be  assistant  librarian —  they  have  in  my 
opinion,  over  5,000  books,  furnish  paper  and 
writing  materials,  free  while  other  States  can't 
afford  It. 


Ah  and  best  of  all — the  finest  ice  cream, 
different  flavors,  is  served  regularly  every  Sun- 
day. Oh  what  a  paradise — what  a  perfect 
dream  of  many  a  kid. 

The  teachers,  the  teachers  what  of  them? 
You  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water  but  you  can 
not  make  him  drink.  You  can  teach  a  class, 
but  can  not  make  them  think — I  am  very  sure 
that  they  do  their  very,  very  best.  The  life 
of  a  teacher  for  the  Deaf  is  so  different  from 
the  other — she  must  have  more  patience,  lots 
of  it  bless  her,  bless  her.  What  would  my 
wife  and  I  be  if  it  was  not  for  her  patience — 
what  of  the  other  80  children  now  in  school? 
Besides  patience  they  have  come  long  distances 
because  you  don't  pick  them  out  of  an  ordinary 
street  crowd.  They  have  to  understand  the  deaf 
signs  and  how  to  proceed.  Why,  the  South  Da- 
kota School  asked  me  to  go  there  to  supervise 
their  boys.  I  am  getting  eighty  four  dollars  a 
month  here  at  Bonner  where  as  I  got  fifty  in 
South  Dakota  so  you  can  see  that  after  all  it 
does  seem  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  rather 
underpaid. 

Besides  no  one  can  really  be  perfect!  We 
all  make  mistakes  and  get  out  of  patience. 
We  have  asked  a  good  many  children  from  the 
school  about   's  teacher  and  were  sur- 
prised she  was  just  like  the  others  except  'new." 
And  the  children  usually  do  resent  a  "new" 
teacher  until  she  gets  to  understand  them  and 
they    understand    her.      We    found    out  that 

  came  home  the   "new"   teacher  got 

along  better  with  her  class.  They  had  sort  of 
revolted    against  her. 

And  there  is  no  better — no  bigger  hearted 
man  than  President  Menzemer  has  always  tried 
to  be.  Bless  him  always  going  to  the  extreme 
for  the  happiness  and  the  comfort  of  his 
charges.  What  a  responsibility!  Few  persons 
realize  how  wonderful  it  is  all  arranged. 
What  a  vast  tract  he  has  under  his  control  like 
a  big  engine  the  wheels  go  around  and  he 
like  a  pebble,  an  ant  by  comparison.  The 
smallest  and  most  delicate  part  of  the  machin- 
ery is  the  school  and  the  children. 

And  just  think  I  need  not  go  into  details 
about  him — the  privileges  I  have  stated  above 
More  than  describe  him — but  don't  get  the 
impression  that  he  is  a  joy  loving  fellow.  I 
remember  many  the  time  I  have  stood  in  his 
office  listening  to  him  scold.  In  fact  I  believe 
I  used  to  be  'The  l3ad  Boy"  of  the  school.  He 
never,  never,  however,  mad  I  made  him,  slapped 
or  treated  me  unduly  rough!  Always  it  was  a 
long  talk  and  some  light  punishment  intended 
for  my  own  good. 

I  know  that  a  lot  of  children  mislead  their 
parents  into  belief  of  certain  things  more  imag- 
inary than  is  true — "making  mountains  out  of 

mole  hills"  so  to  speak  and    is  by  no 

means  the  only  one  to  do  it.  Lots  of  others 
have  done  it  and  as  soon  as  their  parents  find 
out  the  truth  or  the  child  finds  it  out  through 
lonesomeness  they  send  her  back  to  the  hap- 
piness of  everybody.  Fortunately  no  Proba- 
tion Officer  has  ever  had  to  be  called  to  turn 
a  Montana  deaf  child  back.  I  have  stated  the 
reason  before.  Often  the  school  lets  them 
stay  a  year  or  two  after  they  have  graduated. 
Think  of  that 

Enough  said  of  the  school.  A  word  about 
her  things.  By  all  means  give  her  the  simple 
and  plain  clothes  you  can,  a  nice  dress  or  two 
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AN  INVITATION 

Montana  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Deaf 

NOTICE!  ! 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MONTANA 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF: 


The  Silents  of  Missoula  and  the  vicinity  one 
time  several  months  ago,  drew  up  a  petition 
and  presented  it  to  the  Board,  requesting  and 
inviting  the  Montana  Deaf  people  to  hold 
their  convention  in  Missoula  in  1928. 

The  petition  has  over  twenty  four  signatures, 
some  being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
which  it  was  drawn  up. 

The  Missoula  Silents  are  well  organized  and 
can  promise  all  a  good  time,  as  well  as  provide 
interesting  sights.  Accomodations  are  being 
looked  into  early. 

The  chairman  has  been  doing  all  that  can  be 
done  and  has  secured  the  interest  of  many  of 
the  Missoula  people  who  are  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  local  Silents — should  they  succeed  in 
securing  the  convention. 

The  Missoula  Silents,  while  they  appreciate 
the  generosity  of  President  H.  J.  Menzemer 
for  his  great  courtesy  in  securing  the  school  as 
the  place  for  the  conventions  realize  that  it  is 
not  as  powerful  a  magnet  as  in  former  years; 
For  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  Most  of  the  old  timers  have  fallen  out 
of  line.  The  newspaper  and  auto  now  take  the 
place  of  the  old  convention  idea  when  it  was 
that  those  only  partly  educated  came  back  to 
the  school  to  see  this  and  that  new  invention 
or  improvement  and  to  see  old  friends.  1  his  is 
the  chief  reason  why  the  Montana  Convention 
has  had  to  be  put  off  year  after  year, 

(2)  Boulder,  while  it  has  its  beautiful 
places  is  rather  tiresome  to  a  majority. 

(3)  Because  the  past  conventions  have  im- 
pressed the  general  public  very  little — due  to 
the  fact  that  the  convention  hid  itself  in  a 
small  town — the  Deaf  after  leaving  school  are 
harrassed  for  want  of  a  job.  Nobody  ever 
heard  of  a  deaf  man  working  or  supporting 
a  family. 

(4)  We  need  new  blood.  We  need  new 
friends  and  better  ideas.  Those  we  have  now 
are  stale.  Why  not  invite  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Oregon  and  be  fair  to  them  and  meet  at 
the  front  door — in  the  Garden  City  (Missoula.) 
Why  ask  them  to  travel  so  far  into  our  State 
— into  a  small  town? 

(5)  Missoula  has  been  very  kind  in  giving 
support  to  several  deaf  families  and  other 
single  deaf  people — likewise  have  the  five  val- 
leys around.  Is  it  not  fair  that  Missoula  should 
be  shown  our  appreciation — arouse  further  in- 
terest and 


(6)  Impress  the  Big  Business  men  with  what 
we  can  do —  open  the  shop  and  factory  doors 
for  those  children  now  laboring  for  an  educa- 
tion. 

(7)  Last  but  not  least  let  the  new  silent 
homeseekers,  farmers  and  laborers,  take  a  look 
into   the   possibilities  of  Western  Montana. 

The  Local  Silents  are  making  every  effort 
they  possibly  can  to  make  such  arrangements  a- 
to  enable  the  visitors  to  visit  the  big  sawmills 
the  thousand  dollar  fort,  the  University  of 
Montana,  the  brand  new  sugar  factory  and 
numerous  other  places  of  interest.  At  the 
same  time  hotel  and  board  are  to  be  taken  care 
of.     Low  rates  will  be  secured. 

Special  announcements  will  appear  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  LEADER  from  time  to  time. 

Among  the  discussions  on  hand  to  be  brought 
up  are — The  Deaf  motorist — let  us  protect  him 
from  the  infringments  of  the  laws.  Employ- 
ment for  the  Deaf.  The  Imposter.  Why 
Montana  should  have  a  "Prat"  Division.  ■  And 
many  other  interesting  subjects. 

Amusements,  parties,  picnics  and  a  banquet 
will  be  included  on  the  program. 

This  is  the  invitation  that  the  Missoula 
Silents  sent  with  the  petition.  And  we  are 
anxious  to  hear  from  the  members  as  to  their 
intentions  of  accepting  it  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue our  preparation  of  the  program. 

President  Carl  Spencer  of  the  convention 
lauded  the  Missoula  bunch  for  their  good 
start  and  assured  them  of  his  hearty  support 
which,  to  be  sure,  is  very  encouraging. 

A  special  invitation  is  also  handed  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Menzemer,  and  their  staff  of 
teachers  as  well  as  the  Boulder  Silents.  We 
will  set  aside  a  day  known  as  Boulder's  Day  in 
their  honor. 

Can  anything  be  more  fair? 

Thanking  you  all  in  the  name  of  the  Mis- 
soula Silents  and  soliciting  your  support — 
even  more  your  attendance  waiting  to  hear 
from  you,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Archie  R.  Randies,  Chairman. 
Mrs.   Ruby  Winchell,  Treasurer-Secretary. 

Approved  by  President  Carl  Spencer. 

Vice  President  E.  V.  Kemp. 
Secretary,   Mrs.    Bessie  Brown. 

 o  

E.  V.  Kemp  is  in  receipt  of  an  interesting 
letter  from  Arthur  Salisbury  who  is  a  sheep 
shearer  by  trade.  He  surprised  his  old  friends 
in  Boulder  with  a  two  months'  visit  last  sum- 
mer. He  is  now  located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
but  he  expects  to  be  on  the  move  soon.  He 
makes  trips  in  his  Chevrolet  car  and  has  had 
many  experiences  on  the  road.  During  his 
visit  here,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  fishing. 
Before  he  left  for  the  East,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp 
gave  him  a  farewell  party.  Art  was  formerly 
a  pupil  at  the  Hartford  School  where  Mr. 
Kemp  taught  gymnastics. 
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LOCAL  NEWS 


School  again  and  everybody  happy 
to  be  back.  The  high  school  boys 
were  here  not  on  time,  but  a  day  ahead 
of  time.  We  wondered  if  they  scented 
the  happiness  of  our  joyous  little 
friend  and  secretary,  Miss  Andrews,  or 
did  they  plan  a  few  more  hours  with 
their  old  pal,  Pat  Callahan,  who 
visited  us  for  a  few  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  University,  or  did 
those  obstreperous  young  chaps  of 
last  year  just  suddenly  awaken  to  the 
responsibility  of  example  to  the  rising 


generation  I 


The  boys  were  very  glad  to  welcome 
a  young  lady,  Miss  Esther  Johnston, 
to  their  class.  Already,  with  the  help 
of  Oscar,  Esther  has  learned  all  of  the 
Braille  alphabet,  the  signs  of  punctua- 
tion, and  most  of  the  constractions. 
At  present  her  greatest  ambition  is  to 
match  the  speed  of  the  boys  on  the 
typewriter.  Esther  is  also  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  our  chorus. 
— o — 

Everett  Cummings  and  Nels  El- 
mose  were  surprised  to  find  themselves 
transferred  to  the  Big  Boys'  dormi- 
tory. They  do  enjoy  their  new  privi- 
leges and  splendid,  roomy  lockers. 

— o — • 

The  two  new  boys,  Wayne  Bassett 
and  Marshall  Brundum  are  a  happy 
addition  to  the  small  boys'  dormi- 
tory. These  two  little  chaps  go  to 
Mr.  Sullivan  one  hour  every  morning 
for  braille  and  are  doing  very  good 
work.  Marshall  is  using  the  slate  and 
will  soon  be  able  to  write  his  own 
letters. 

— o — 

Many  of  the  new  braille  books  came 
in  last  week.  We  hope  the  others  will 
be  here  soon. 


Oscar  Schoberg,  the  new  assistant 
librarian,  has  been  kept  hustling.  He 
hopes  that  we  shall  soon  have  the 
books  moved  to  larger  quarters  and 
deeper  shelves  where  it  will  be  easier 
to  handle  them. 

Among  our  new  braille  books  is  a 
copy  of  "Short  Plays  by  Representa- 
tive Authors,"  edited  by  Alice  M. 
Smi  h.  The  class  chose  "The  Hraun 
Farm"  by  Johann  Sigurjonson  to  read 
this  v/eek.  We  shall  read  "The  Post 
Office"  by  Tagore  next. 

— o  

Two  members  of  the  typewriting 
class,  Audrey  Mitchell  and  Nels 
Elmose,  are  saving  money  to  buy  ma- 
chines of  their  own. 

— o — 

Jacob  Roberts  and  Oscar  Schoberg 
are  promoted  to  Mr.  Kemp's  Gym 
class.  Jacob  is  taller  than  any  one 
else  in  the  department  now,  and  we 
believe  he  is  as  tall  as  any  one  in  the 
institution  except  our  President. 

— o — 

John  Hitslast  and  Bert  Goodwin  are 
putting  in  extra  time  piano  tuning. 
John  works  at  broom-making  in  the 
afternoon  and  is  very  proud  of  the 
excellent  brooms  he  turns  out. 

— o  

Everett  Cummings  has  just  received 
an  order  for  four  mops.  Since  he 
needs  a  new  watch,  he  hope  that 
Everett  will  have  all  the  orders  that  he 
can  fill. 


P.IISS  MERRICK'S  ROOM 


Bert  Goodwin,  Editor 
Reporters:     John     Hitslast,     Ethel  Keeland, 
Kenneth  Ricketts,  David  Mainwaring,  Mar- 
shall Brundum,  and  Mary  Snow. 


Vacation  went  fast,  but  we  are  glad 
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to  be  back  with  our  school  friends 
again. 

During  the  summer  they  put  a  cem- 
ent floor  in  the  basement.  Kenneth 
and  David  use  it  for  a  skating  rink, 
and  have  lots  of  fun. 

Pat  Callahan,  a  former  student  of 
the  State  School,  made  his  old 
friends  a  visit  the  first  week  of  this 
term.  We  were  glad  to  see  him.  He 
is  a  Sophomore  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity, and  doing  fine. 

Kenneth  and  Marshall  played  train 
up  and  down  stairs.  Kenneth  had  a 
whistle  and  was  the  engine.  Marshall 
was  the  coai  car.  They  went  down 
stairs  too  fast,  and  a  wreck  ended  their 
fun. 

We  are  glad  to  have  three  new  pu- 
pi's  in  our  department  this  year,  Es- 
ther Johnson,  Marshall  Brundum, 
and  Wayne  Bassett. 

Our  new  Fifth  Grade  Readers  have 
dandy  stories  in  them. 

 o  

CHOKE-CHERRYING 

Two  ether  boys  and  I  went  choke-cherrying 
lact  summer.  As  soon  as  we  got  there  a  hail 
storm  interrupted  us,  and  we  went  home  with- 
out any  berries.  David  Mainwaring. 


A  HORSEBACK  RIDE 

One  day  another  boy  and  I  went  for  a  hors- 
back  ride.  As  we  were  riding  along,  we  saw 
a  large  herd  of  cattle  grazing.  We  came  back 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Bert  Goodwin. 


MY  CAMPING  TRIP 

One  Saturday  night  I  went  up  to  Bitter  Root 
Lake.     After  supper  I  went  to  bed.     The  next 

day  I  went  fishing  but  I  didn't  catch  anything. 

Kenneth  Ricketts. 

 o  

A  Scotsman  was  leaving  on  a  business  trip, 
and  he  called  back  as  he  was  leaving: 

"Good-by  all;  and  dinna  forget  to  tak'  little 
Donal's  glasses  off  when  he  isna'  lookin'  at 
anything." — Selected. 
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"A  HEART  TO  HEART  TALK" 


(Continued  from  Page  Five) 

for  Sunday  and  parties  a  few  pair  silk  hose  to 
go  with  them  but  the  rest  should  be  plain 
gingham  and  cotton  hose  for  school  to 
take  her  mind  off  her  clothes.  Do  not  send 
her  packages  too  often — that  is  as  bad  as  fine 
clothes.  They  interfere  seriously  with  her 
studies.  They  can  not  wash  silk  hose  without 
ruining  them  at  the  laundry.  So  the  more 
silks  she  has  the  more  she'll  have  to  wash  them 
herself  and  the  less  she  will  study. 

I  hope  I  have  not  omitted  anything  you  may 
want  to  know.  I  have  gone  into  such  details  as 
I  feel  are  important  and  that  you  should.  I 
feel  very  sure  that  if  you  would  pay  the  school 
a  visit,  take  a  week's  stay,  get  acquainted  with 
the  order  of  things  and  everybody  there,  I'm 
very  positive  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Mon- 
tana is  very  fortunate  to  have  such  a  place 
for  her  deaf  children  for  after  all  it  is  a  hard 
cold  world,  frenzy  dollar  mad,  rushing  to  and 
fro,  disregarding  those  who  have  not  been 
prepared  for  the  swirl.  Oh  how  many  have 
fallen  along  the  roadside  because  they  misled 
their  parents  into  keeping  them  home. 

May  God  forbid  that  your  deaf  children 
have  such  a  fate.     I  thank  you. 

Archie  R.  Randies. 
 o  

BOULDER  PUPILS  PAINT  POSTERS 
IN  FLOWER  CONTEST 

Posters  made  by  children  of  the  state  school 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  at  Boulder,  are  displayed 
at  the  salesrooms  of  the  State  Nursery  and 
Seed  company.  Each  year  hundreds  of  posters 
are  submitted  by  the  children  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  in  city  and  rural  schools,  in 
the  Nursery's  annual  poster  contest,  which  car- 
ries awards  of  $20,  $10  and  $5,  for  the  best 
collection. 

This  year's  collection  of  the  Boulder  chil- 
dren is  regarded  as  exceptional. 

"They  are  posters  of  personality,"  said  Presi- 
dent Tom  Mills. 

A  poster  depicting  a  street  scene,  of  excep- 
tional beauty  and  exquisition  coloring  is  offered 
by  Mary  Bubnash.  The  poster,  which  is  done 
in  crayon,  has  a  tapestry  effect. 

A  balcony  scene,  done  by  Adeline  B.  China- 
die  shows  skill  and  thought. 

A  saucy  parrot  is  offered  by  Irene  Colwell, 
and  Lillian  Pouliot  has  presented  a  poster  of 
holyhocks  in  front  of  a  country  estate. 

Helen  R.  Chinadle's  basket  of  flowers,  featur- 
ing a  bluebird,  smacks  of  the  mystical. 

Chester  H.  Patrick  presents  an  original  in- 
door scene  a  country  gentleman  enjoying  a 
radio  lecture  by  a  floral  expert. 

Montana  Ann  Parr  depicts  three  little  chil- 
dren at  play,  in  a  garden. 

The  poster  made  by  Helen  N.  Johnson  is 
artistic.  Through  the  portals  of  a  mansion  may 
be  seen  the  driveway   flanked  with  blooms. 

Romance  is  woven  into  Velma  Goldizen's 
offering.  It  depicts  a  maiden  in  deep  thought. 
Her  dream  is  expressed,  in  a  cutout  of  a  bride 
and  bridegroom,  standing  in  the  foreground, 
gazing  at  a  colonial  dwelling  in  the  distance, 
with  its  attractive  landscape  decorations. 

— The  Record  Herald. 
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THE  DEAF 

Written  by  Miss  Helen  Hanson  as  a  school 
exercises  while  attending  High  School  in 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Many  years  ago,  our  forefathers  came  over 
to  this  country  to  escape  oppression  and  injus- 
tice. This  was  the  land  of  opportunity.  It  has 
always  been  a  tradition,  of  which  we  were  justly 
proud,  that  all  should  find  their  chance  for 
happiness  within  out  country.  Happiness  in- 
cludes the  ability  to  acquire  knowledge  and  self- 
reliance,  which  makes  one  a_;le  to  care  himself. 

Yet  there  is  a  class  cf  people  t.:day  who  are 
not  given  an  equal  chance  for  knowledge.  This 
class  of  people  is  the  deaf.  Because  of  igno- 
rance and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  thousands  of  deaf  children  grow 
up  with  scercely  more  knowledge  than  a  ten- 
year-old  child. 

There  are  two  systems  of  educating  the  deaf, 
the  Oral  Method  and  the  Combined  System.. 
In  the  Oral  Method  the  deaf  are  taught  speech 
and  lip-reading.  Signs  are  prohibited,  and  in 
many  oral  schools,  the  children  ate  punished  r 
they  use  their  hands  to  express  their  meanin 
The  aim  of  this  method  is  a  proficiency  m 
speech  and  lip-reading. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Combined  System 
aims  to  develop  the  mind  as  well  as  the  speecn 
of  the  pupil.  If  a  pupil  shows  aptitude,  he  is 
taught  speech  and  lip-teading,  as  well  as  signs. 
But  if  he  is  unable  to  learn,  he  is  taught  by 
signs,  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  language 
which  pictures  with  the  hands  almost  eveiy 
word  in  the  English  language. 

In  the  Oral  System  the  child  must  first 
master  the  difficulties  of  language  and  ot 
speech  before  he  can  express  himself.  Unt  1 
such  time  the  thousands  of  quieries  which  all 
children  have  must  go  unanswered.  But  in  th 
Combined  System,  the  small  child  is  eati/ 
taught  signs.  He  readily  grasps  them,  and  he 
has  an  easy  and  expressive  means  of  com- 
munication. A  deaf  child  of  the  age  of  seven, 
who  has  been  taught  orally,  has  no  more  ge 
eral  information  than  the  hearing  child  cr 
three. 

I  nere  are  free  public  schools  in  each  stato 
where  the  Combined  Sysetm  is  used.  Here  thj 
pupils  are  prepared  to  make  their  own  way  iii 
the  world.  A  regular  course  of  study  is  given, 
and  speech  and  lip-reading  are  taught  if  the 
pupil  shows  ability.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
boys  are  taught  such  trades  as  printing,  shoe- 
making,  and  carpentry,  while  the  girls  are 
taught  housekeeping  and  dressmaking. 

rizeie  is  a  ccllcge,  the  cnly  deaf  ccllege  in 
the  world,  m  NVacha-igt^n,  U.  L..,  where  lan- 
guages, philosophy,  history,  and  such  subjects 
are  given,  much  as  in  common  universities.  All 
this  is  carried  on  by  means  of  signs. 

It  is  said  by  supporters  of  the  Oral  Method 
that  pupils  are  taught  to  speak  and  read  the 
lips,  of  others,  so  well  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  hearing  people.  But  this  is 
not  so.  Very  exceptional  cases  are  pointed  to 
with  great  pride.  But  the  majority  of  the  deaf 
are  incapable  of  such  development.  An  oral 
pupil  must  be  directly  facing  the  speaker,  in  a 
good  light,  to  catch  the  words.  He  can  gain 
nothing  from  lectures,  chapel  meetings,  or  any 
group  convention,  unless  he  is  directly  in  the 
front. 

Imagine  if  you  can  growing  up  to  maturity 
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without  ever  having  heard  a  sermon,  a  lecture, 
an  assembly  speech,  or  any  kind  of  public  ad- 
dress. Think  what  it  would  mean  to  yourself. 
Imagine  you  are  perfectly  deaf.  Not  a  sound 
comes  to  you.  You  cannot  even  hear  your  own 
voice.  You  must  watch  and  strain  constantly 
to  catch  the  meanings  of  phrases.  Every  nerve 
is  tense.  You  try  so  hard  not  to  be  a  failure. 
You  concentrate  intently.  Then  picture  the 
relief  of  the  sign-language,  a  free  and  easy  and 
beautiful  picturization  of  thoughts.  It  is  a 
painting  in  the  air.  You  can  lean  back  in 
your  chair  and  understand  without  effort. 
When  you  come  down  to  it,  to  a  person  who 
cannot  hear  at  all,  lip-reading  is  also  a  sign 
language.  How  much  more  beautiful  and  full 
of  expression  and  meaning  is  the  real  sign- 
language.  With  signs  a  speaker  can  address 
any  audience.  All  sorts  of  information  can  be 
acquired.  Easy  and  free  communication  with 
ethers  is  established. 

I  know  personally  a  girl  who  has  studied 
under  the  Oral  Method  for  eleven  years,  and 
who  is  now  beginning  all  over  again,  learning 
with  signs.  Besides  this,  an  oral  pupil's  mind  is 
not  developed.  All  efforts  are  spent  on  the 
speech  and  lip-reading,  while  mental  studies 
are  neglected.  There  is  a  group  of  theorists 
and  faddists,  who  support  the  Oral  Method. 
But  they  hear.  They  do  not  know  the  real 
needs  of  the  deaf.  They  work  upon  public 
sympathy  by  pointed  out  exceptional  cases  of 
pupils  who  have  attended  schools  for  the  hear- 
ing. They  publish  touching  magazine  stories, 
or  example,  there  is  the  story  of  the  blind 
mother  and  the  deaf  son.  The  boy  was  sent  to 
an  oral  school.  High  hopes  were  raised.  He 
was  to  become  just  like  a  hearing  boy.  After 
months  of  tedious  work  on  the  part  of  the  boy, 
he  learned  to  speak  one  word..  When  the 
mother  came  to  visit  him,  he  ran  to  meet  her 
cried  out,  "Mother."  But  one  might  wonder 
how  many  blind  mothers  have  deaf  sons?  How 
lar  would  the  boy  go  in  the  world  with  his  prec- 
ious ability  to  speak  the  one  word,  "Mother!" 

An  experienced  oral  teacher,  a  hearing  man, 
rays,  "I  am  one  of  the  men  who  introduced 
the  pure  Oral  Method  into  Ireland  some  years 
ago,  and  for  years  I  was  a  fanatical  advocate 
of  that  method.  But  time  and  experience 
have  taught  me  wisdom,  and  my  views  are  no 
longer  what  they  were." 

For  pupils  of  the  Combined  System,  all  is 
different.  Their  mental  education  is  watched 
carefully,  and,  while  they  are  taught  speech, 
they  are  also  taught  other  things,  as  in  our 
schools.  There  is  no  strain  on  their  eyes.  They 
can  attend  lectures  of  their  own,  where  the 
speaker  use  signs. 

The  oralists  have  failed  to  keep  their  pupils 
together  after  leaving  school.  They  are  forced 
either  to  pick  up  signs  as  they  can  and  go 
among  the  other  deaf,  or  remain  practically 
isolated,  for  very  few  deaf  can  learn  speech 
and  lip-reading  well  enough  to  associate  easily 
with  hearing  people. 

The  deaf  using  signs  have  a  national  associa- 
tion one  of  whose  purposes  is  to  fight  the  Oral 
Method.  They  have  a  national  fraternal  so- 
ciety, and  many  state  and  local  organizations. 
They  carry  on  business,  and  have  parties  and 
various  social  meetings.  The  deaf  are  proud. 
Only  one  really  deaf  man  has  ever  been  known 
to  beg  in  Seattle  and  he  was  forced  out  of 
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The  convention  of  the  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  which  was  held 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  which  closed 
the  first  of  July,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  we  have  had  for  a 
long  time.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  made 
ideal  host  and  hostess,  and  made  every 
one  feel  so  much  at  home  that  it  was 
nara  for  us  to  break  away,  even  if  the 
last  day  or  two  were  very  warm. 

Columbus,  too  out  of  deference  to 
Dr.  Jones,  put  herself  out  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  her  visitors.  This  con- 
vention will  long  be  remembered  very 
pleasantly.  M. 


We  note  with  satisfaction  that  Dr. 
Mogridge  of  the  Iowa  School  for  Fee- 
ble Minded  has  been  entirely  vin- 
dicated of  the  charge  of  cruelty  which 
was  brought  against  him  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  disgruntled,  unreason- 
able parent. 

We  are  also  pleased  and  interested 
to  note  that  Dr.  Lacey  of  the  same 
school,  is  getting  considerable  credit 
for  the  success  he  is  having  in  his  re- 
search work  with  the  epileptic.  While 
he  does  not  claim  a  cure  he  does  say 
that  he  can  relieve  to  a  great  extent. 
More  power  to  him!  M. 


Miss  Mary  B.  Logan,  who  has  been 
teaching  for  us  for  several  years,  was 
obliged  to  delay  her  return  this  year, 
owing  to  a  nervous  and  physical  break- 
down. But  we  have  recently  heard 
from  her,  in  her  home  in  Denver,  that 
she  is  rapidly  improving  and  expects 
to  return  to  us  not  later  than  Thanks- 
giving. We  are  all  more  than  glad  to 
hear  that  she  is  getting  along  so  well. 

M. 


Once  more  the  work  of  our  young- 
sters has  won  first  prize  at  the  State 
Fair.  The  small  money  prize  is  always 
welcome  but  the  fact  that  our  boys 
and  girls  can  compete,  successfully, 
with  hearing  pupils,  means  even  more 
to  us.  M. 


Another  shift  has  taken  place  in  the 
managing  officers  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Col.  Reig,  who 
only  a  few  short  months  ago  suc- 
ceeded Col.  Smith  as  managing  officer 
has  been  replaced  by  Col.  Frank  D. 
Whipp,  who  has  been  managing  of- 
ficer of  the  State  School  for  Boys  at 
St.  Charles.  At  the  same  time  a 
young  man  named  John  Taylor  with 
only  one  year's  experience  in  teaching 
the  deaf  was  made  Princip  al  of  the 
school.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  powers  in  control  of 
the  Illinois  school  have  against  the 
unfortunate  deaf  children  of  the  state 
to  cause  such  frequent  changes  in 
management.  T. 


The  September  issue  of  the  Califor- 
nia News  announces  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  William  A.  Caldwell  as  superin- 
tendent. For  thirty-four  years  Dr. 
Caldwell  has  been  connected  with  the 
school  either  as  teacher  or  as  superin- 
tendent, and  the  present  high  standing 
of  the  school  is  a  mounment  to  his 
work.     For  the  same  length  of  time 
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he  has  edited  the  News  and  made  it 
one  of  the  leading  school  papers.  We 
shall  all  miss  his  trenchant  pen.  The 
best  wishes  of  all  will  go  with  him  as 
he  retires.  Mr.  George  W.  Berry, 
who  for  several  years  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  school,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  superintendent.  A  good 
appointment.  T. 


At  the  Commencement  Exercises  in 
June  three  girls  in  the  deaf  depart- 
ment received  their  diplomas.  The 
girls  are  Mary  Bubnash  of  Great  Falls, 
Minnie  Gummow  of  Marysville,  and 
May  Yaeger  of  Glengary.  The  girls 
were  especially  honored  in  having 
their  diplomas  presented  to  them  by 
our  own  governor,  Hon.  J.  E.  Erick- 
son,  who  had  just  given  the  Com- 
mencement address  which  was  very 
highly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Of  the  graduating  class.  May  Yaeger 
has  gone  to  join  the  one  girl,  Evelyn 
Krumm  of  the  class  of  the  previous 
year  at  Gallaudet  College  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  We  expect  to  get  the  same 
excellent  reports  from  both  of  our 
girls  that  we  received  from  the  one 
last  year.  Minnie  Gummow,  we  under- 
stand, has  recently  accepted  a  fine 
position  in  Helena,  while  Mary  Bub- 
nash has  returned  to  her  alma  mater  to 
continue  her  work.  T. 


It  is  Dr.  McAloney  now  for  last 
June  Colorado  College  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
upon  the  superintendent  of  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Congratulations  Doctor  McAloney. 

T. 


S.  Teft  Walker  who  some  years  ago 
served  as  superintendent  of  four  state 
schools  for  che  deaf — Kansas,  Illinois, 
Louisiana  and  Missouri — died  on  July 
the  eighth  at  his  home  in  California 


at  the  age  of  73.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  given  as  apoplexy.  T. 


Pat  Callahan  who  graduated  from 
our  Blind  department  in  the  middle  of 
last  year  paid  us  a  visit  at  the  opening 
of  school.  On  his  graduation,  Pat 
immediately  entered  the  University  of 
Montana  at  Missoula.  By  attending 
summer  school  this  past  summer  Pat 
was  able  to  finish  the  work  of  the 
freshman  year,  and  has  entered  as  a 
full  iledged  Sophomore  this  fall. 

Congratulations,  Pat.  T. 


School  opened  for  the  year  1927 — 
28  on  Wednesday,  September  14.  On 
that  day  incoming  trains  were  met  by 
officers  of  the  school  in  Butte  and 
Helena.  Wednesday  night  showed  a 
larger  number  present  than  on  any 
previous  first  day,  though  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  older  pupils  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Everything  had  been  ar- 
ranged, classes  assigned,  and  on  Thurs- 
day morning  regular  school  work 
started — the  machine  apparently  run- 
ning as  smoothly  as  if  there  had  been 
no  vacation.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  an  excellent  year  of  work  with  every 
pupil,  teacher  and  officer  enthusiastic 
and  doing  his  level  best  to  make  this 
the  best  year  in  our  history.  T. 


Word  has  reached  us  that  Evelyn 
Krumm  of  the  class  of  1926  who  is 
attending  Gallaudet  College  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  has  been  awarded  the 
O.  W.  L.  S.  scholarship  in  that  institu- 
tion. We  are  exceedingly  glad  for 
Evelyn  and  feel  that  the  help  could 
not  have  gone  to  a  girl  more  worthy 
of  it.  T. 


So  long  as  there  are  human  beings  who 
reach  for  the  stars,  the  world  will  go  ahead. 

• — Selected. 
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From  the  Lone  Star  we  learn  that  a 
new  position  has  been  created  in  the 
faculty  of  the  Texas  School — that  of 
Supervisor  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment— and  that  our  old  friend  and 
co-worker,  P.  L.  Richardson,  after 
several  years'  absence  from  education- 
al work,  has  returned  to  become  the 
new  head  of  the  Industrial  department. 
We  feel  that  no  better  selection  could 
be  made.  For  several  years,  Mr. 
Richardson  was  instructor  in  printing 
in  that  school.  Some  years  ago  the 
then  Governor  after  looking  around 
for  the  best  man  to  serve  the  state  as 
Expert  Printer  decided  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  the  man  he  wanted.  So 
Mr.  Richardson  left  the  services  of  the 
school  to  assume  for  some  years  the 
wider  and  more  extensive  duties  of  a 
state  officer.  Now,  riper  in  years  and 
experience,  he  returns  to  give  his  best 
to  bring  all  lines  of  industrial  work  of 
the  school  to  a  higher-standard.  The 
school  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
ability  to  create  the  position  and  fill, 
it  so  acceptably.  T. 

 o  — - 

HE  HEARS  WITH  HIS  FINGERS 

Texas  Mechanic  is  Stone-Deaf  But  He's 
An  Expert  in  Noises 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  stone-deaf  musician? 
Probably  not.  But,  down  in  Austin,  Texas, 
in  the  employ  of  the  service  department  of  the 
Benson  Motor  Co.,  Studebaker  distributois,  is 
probably  the  nearest  approach  to  this  phen  .m- 
enon — a  totally  deaf  expert  in  horn  adjust- 
ments and  squeak  and  rattle  eradication. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  speak 
of  Eugene  F.  Clarke,  mechanic  extraordinary, 
as  totally  deaf.  For,  only  his  ears  do  not  func- 
tion in  the  conventional  capacity;  he  can  hear 
— with  his  fingers — better  than  most  perple. 

The  story  of  Clarke's  struggle  to  overcome 
the  affliction  which  has  been  his  since  birth 
reads  like  a  chapter  from  one  of  Horatio 
Alger's  masterpieces.  In  his  youth  he  devel- 
oped an  enthusiasm  for  mechanical  problems, 
which,  in  his  isolation,  amounted  practically  to 
an  obsession.  Denied  many  of  his  pleasures 
which  normal  youngsters  enjoy,  he  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  exieriment. 

With  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  Clarke 
recognized  his  mechanical  "bent."  For  seven- 
teen years  he  has  been  employed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  period,  by  the  Benson  Motor 
Co.  And,  curiously  enough,  he  has  become  a 
specialist  in  the  one  department  which  would 
seem  impossible  for  him  to  conquer — the  field 
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of  sound.  From  all  over  the  territory  adjacent 
to  Austin  motorists  bring  their  cars  to  this 
stonedeaf  mechanic  to  have  the  squeaks,  rattles 
and  horn  troubles  cured. 

Where  another  mechanic  might  hear  the 
trouble  and  yet  he  unable  to  locate  its  seat 
without  long  and  diligent  search,  Clarke's 
fingers — the  fingers  which  serve  him  as  ears — - 
can  find  the  difficulty  almost  instantly.  To 
him,  sound  is  vibration,  and  vibration  cannot 
escape  his  hypersensitive  digits. 

In  motor-tuning,  as  well  these  highly-trained 
fingers  are  invaluable.  The  slightest  grind  of 
worn  gears  or  the  vibration  of  worn  bearings 
so  minute  a?  to  escape  entirely  the  facilities  of 
the  average  person  are  obvi  us  t3  him.  On. 
the  job  he  actually  "hears"  mechanical  things 
better  than  the  normal  person. 

Studebaker  prides  istelf  on  the  service  of  its 
dealers  and  spares  no  effort  to  make  certain 
that  the  favorable  reputation  it  enjoys  is  not 
injured.  The  highest  merit  which  Studebaker 
bestows  is  the  Studebaker  Certificate  of  merit. 
To  win  this  coveted  certificate  a  dealer  murt 
keep  his  service  sattion  in  top  form  at  all 
times.  The  moment  his  service  standard  drops 
the  Certificate  of  Merit  is  taken  from  him. 

The  Benson  Motor  Co.  has  one  of  these 
certificates  in  its  possession  at  the  present  time 
and  the  officals  of  this  concern  believe  that 
Clarke  has  played  a  large  part  in  its  winning — 
and  holding. 

In  the  words  of  his  employers  and  their 
patrons  "Clarke  may  be  deaf — but  he's  a  long 
way   from   dumb." — Motor  Age. 

 o  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kessler  were  struck 
and  badly  injured  by  an  automobile  last  Aug- 
ust as  they  alighted  from  a  street  car.  Charles 
was  dragged  clinging  to  the  fender  till  the  auto 
came  to  a  stop.  His  new  suit  of  clothes  v/as 
torn.  His  wife  whose  name  was  formerly 
Myrtle  Corey  was  sent  to  a  hospital  suffering 
severe  bruises,  three  broken  ribs  and  a  long 
gash  or  her  leg.  She  was  taken  to  the  home 
after  two  weeks'  treatment.  She  is  resting 
easily.  It  will  take  her  two  months  to  recover 
enough  to  go  to  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Deaf  to  resume  her  teaching  duties. — Rex.  in 
the  Deaf-Mute  Journal. 


-o- 


THE  DEAF 


(Continued  from  Page  Nine.) 

town  by  the  other  deaf.  If  you  ever  see  a  beg- 
gar who  claims  deafness,  you  may  be  almost 
certain  he  is  an  imposter.  The  deaf  are  to  be 
admired.  They  bear  their  burdens  and  bother 
none. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
the  deaf,  for  my  father  and  mother  do  not  hear. 
And  I  ask  you  to  undo  the  evils  of  the  Oral 
Method,  and  to  do  your  best  to  spread  the  Com- 
bined System.  If  a  man  becomes  broader 
minded,  self-supporting,  and  self-reliant  as  a 
result  of  signs,  it  is  his  right  to  be  given  them, 
and  if  he  becomes  happier  and  a  better  citizen 
because  of  them,  then  surely  no  one  on  this 
earth  has  the  right  to  deny  him  signs. 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE  back 


Helen  Johnson,  Reporter 

Helen  and  Adeline  Chinadle  spent 
a  few  days  visiting    Montana  Parr. 
Then  the  three  girls  came  to  school. 
They  had  a  great  time  with  Montana. 

— o — 

Helen  Johnson  spent  a  few  days 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman  in 
Butte  before  she  came  to  school.  She 
had  a  marvelous  time  with  them  all 
during  her  visit.  She  said  she  hated 
to  leave  them  but  had  to. 

Lillian  Pouliot  came  to  school  with 
her  sister.  Her  sister  said  she  enjoyed 
visiting  here  immensely. 

— o — 

Velma  Goldizen  and  some  of  her 
relatives  came  to  Missoula  in  the  car 
and  stayed  a  few  days  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Winchell.  Then  she  came  to 
school  on  time.  She  enjoyed  her 
visit  exceedingly. 

Gertie  Smidt  made  a  new  dress.  It 
is  pretty.    She  is  a  good  dressmaker. 

• — o — 

Hildegrad  Wudell  shows  that  she  is 
glad  to  have  her  sister,  Betty  to  be  her 

supervisor  this  year. 

— o — 

Caroline  Mayers,  Annie  Kombol 
and  Eva  Guidi  are  growing  so  tall. 
They  look  just  fine. 

— o- — - 

Barbara  Johnson  was  so  glad  when 
her  father  came  to  see  her  last  Friday, 
September  30. 

— o — ■ 

Mary  Bubnash  is  taking  a  post 
graduate  course  this  year  as  her  family 
wants  her  to  go  to  College  next  year. 
She  also  got  a  package  of  chocolates 
from  her  sister  for  Hallowe'en.  The 
box  is  in  the  form  of  a  black  cat. 


to  school  again.    She  is  anxious 
to  learn  more. 

— o  

Katherine  Noyd  fell  off  the  banis- 
ter and  scratched  her  face  and  hurt 
her  arm  a  little.  She  is  getting  along 
fine  now.  She  said  now  she  had 
learned  her  lesson  not  to  stand  on  it 
any  more. 

— o  

Florence  Reinke  said  in  Missoula 
she  rode  in  an  airplane  twice  and  we 
all  thought  she  could  hear  after  a 
ride  but  it  didn't  do  her  any  good. 

— o — 

Rhoa  Hilliard  came  to  school  in  the 
car  which  was  brought  by  her  parents. 
Helen  Johnson  would  have  come  with 
her,  too  but  she  had  a  date  before  she 
came  to  school.  But  it  was  very  nice 
of  them  to  ask  Helen. 

— o — 

Stephia  Tularski  came  to  school  on 
September  13,  because  she  thought 
the  school  was  starting  to  open  on  the 
fourteenth.  But  she  made  a  mistake. 
The  school  commenced  on  Thursday, 
the  fifteenth. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Roy  Tuggle,  Reporter 

Henry  Rathjen  who  attended 
school  in  North  Dakota  came  to 
Boulder  this  year.  His  parents  moved 
to  Missoula  last  summer.  We  are  glad 
to  see  him. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  enjoyed  help- 
ing Delos  V andecar's  parents  last  sum- 
mer. They  often  took  him  for  a  ride 
on  Sunday. 

Last  summer  Delos  Vandecar  went 
to  Benchland  to  visit  the  Herbolds. 
He  returned  home  in  a  car. 


Katie  Boggio  seems  to  be  glad  to  be         Ole  Olbu  came  back  to  school  in 
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September.  He  brought  Henry  Rath- 
jen  here  with  him.  It  seemed  that 
Ole  was  glad  to  come  back  to  school. 
He  is  working  in  the  shoe  shop  this 
year. 

Henry  Nickerson  came  back  to 
school  this  year.  He  said  he  had  a 
lot  of  good  times  last  summer  and  en- 
joyed  his  vacation. 

Edward  Baker  was  very  much 
pleased  to  help  his  parents  on  the 
farm.  He  had  a  fine  time  with  his 
friends  at  the  dance  last  summer. 

— o — 

Arthur  Thomas  came  to  Vaughn, 
Montana  to  visit  the  Bakers  for  a  few 
days  and  then  he  came  back  to  school 
here  this  year.  He  enjoyed  his  visit 
wi;h  them  very  much. 

Emil  Bennett  shocked  the  wheat  for 
his  father  last  summer.  We  think  he 
would  be  a  good  shocker. 

— o — 

Tommie  Bailey  from  Red  Lodge, 
Montana,  Fred  Lavoice  from  Alber- 
ton  and  Dale  Glasser  from  Sherdian 
are  new  small  deaf  boys.  They  are 
all  cute  boys. 

MRS.  TAYLOR'S  CLASS 

We  have  a  baby  at  home.  The  baby  is 
sweet.    We  love  the  baby. — Katie  Boggio. 

— o — 

My  hair  is  brown.  My  eyes  are  brown.  My 
hps  are  red.  My  dress  is  yellow.  I  am  a  good 
girl. — Barbara  Johnson. 

— o — 

I  did  not  go  home  in  June.  I  was  here  all 
summer..  I  ate  a  lot.  I  am  fat.  I  rode  with 
Mr.  Menzemer.     I  had  a  good  time. 

— James  O'Brein. 

— o — 

I  live  in  Bozeman.  We  have  a  big  car.  My 
mother  drives  the  car.     We  have  a  good  time. 

— Jed  Moe. 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  my  teacher.  I  can  talk.  I 
talk   every   day. — Edward  Petek. 
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I  am  a  good  girl.  My  hair  is  brown.  My 
eyes  are  blue.  My  dress  is  blue.  My  shoes 
and  stockings  are  brown. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

I  live  in  McLeod,  Montana.  I  like  school. 
I  like  to  talk.     I  can  hear  a  little. — Orin  Miles. 

— o — • 

I  live  in  Plevna,  Montana.  I  have  five 
brothers  and  four  sisters.  We  have  forty  cows. 
We  milk  eighteen  cows. — Emil  Ehret. 

 o  

MISS  GOOCH'S  CLASS 

We  came  to  school  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September.  I  am  in  the  second  grade.  Miss 
Gooch  is  my  teacher.  There  are  five  girls  and 
five  boys  in  my  class.  Joe  Kuzara. 

— o — 

Mrs.  Menzemer  sprained  her  ankle.  It  is 
very  hard  for  her  to  walk.     We  are  sorry. 

Mildred  Christensen. 
— o — 

We  saw  an  airplane.  It  flew  very  high.  It 
looked  small.     It  was  white. 

Robert  Moschelle. 

I  played  ball  with  the  big  boys.  I  like  to 
play  ball  very  much.  Buddy  Evans. 

— o — 

The  girls  walked  with  Miss  Wudel  one  day. 
I  saw  a  small  stream  of  water.  I  saw  a  fish 
in  the  water.  I  saw  a  gray  dog.  I  thought 
It  was  a  wolf.  Margaret  Wilkinson. 

— o — 

We  walked  on  the  Elkhorn  road.  Edward 
and  I  were  not  with  the  other  boys.  We  saw  a 
little  rabbit.  Edward  tried  to  catch  him.  He 
ran  under  a  rock  and  we  could  not  get  him. 

Richard  Wilkinson. 
— o — 

Miss  Lillard,  Miss  Merrick  and  Miss  Gooch 
went  to  the  ranch.  Mrs.  Perry  gave  them  some 
flowers.  Miss  Gooch  will  bring  some  of  them 
to  our  schoolroom.  They  are  pretty. 

Katherine  Noyd. 

We  went  for  a  walk  with  Misss  Harrison. 
Edna  and  I  caught  many  grasshoppers.  We 
put  them  in  a  tin  can.  Hildegard  Wudell. 

— o — 

We  go  to  study  hall  every  night.  I  study  very 
hard.  I  do  not  talk.  Opal  Dickey. 

— o — 

We  go  to  the  show  every  Sunday  night. 
We  saw  Hoot  Gibson  last  Sundday  night.  We 
laughed  and  laughed.  It  was  a  fine  show. 

Lyle  Olsen. 

 o  

Mrs.  Altop's  Class 

Jack  Frost  came  here  yesterday  morning. 
There  was  some  frost  on  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees  and  there  are 
many  leaves  on  the  ground.  They  are  yellow. 
Poor  leaves!  I  like  to  see  the  leaves  on  the 
trees.  The  trees  will  be  bare  soon. 

Ida  Biavaschi. 

— o — 

We  have  the    Literary    Society    every  two 
weeks.      The    fourth    grade   joined    but    I  do 
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not  debate.  I  shall  learn  what  to  do  in  the 
Society.  We  are  glad  we  are  in  the  fourth 
grade  so  we  can  join  the  Society. 

Emil  Bennett. 

— o — 

We  had  a  party  in  the  gymnasium  in  honor 
of  Miss  Andrews  last  Thursday  night.  She  left 
here  last  Saturday.  She  will  be  married  next 
week.  We  had  ice  cream,  cake,  candy  and 
coffee.  We  had  a  good  time  at  the  party. 
After  the  refreshments,  we  danced  till  11:30. 
We  all  liked  the  party  very  much. 

Julia  Rainere. 

— o — ■ 

My  mother,  my  three  sisters  and  I  went  to 
Kansas,  City,  Missouri  last  summer  to  visit 
my  uncle,  John.  Then  we  went  to  Noble, 
Missouri  and  visited  my  grandmother  and 
grandfather  and  stayed  there  for  four  weeks. 
I  had  a  very  good  time.  I  came  back  to  school 
last  Saturday.  I  am  glad  to  come  back  to 
school  because  I  want  to  learn. 

Mona  Frazier. 

— o — 

May  Yaeger  and  Evelyn  Krumm  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  go  to  college  last  month. 

Miss  Andrews  left  here  last  Saturday.  She 
will  be  married  in  California  next  week.  We 
gave  her  some  presents.  They  were  very 
pretty.     We  hated  to  see  her  go. 

Laura  Manza's  mother,  sister  and  brother 
came  to  see  Laura  last  Sunday. 

Helen  Johnson  went  to  Butte  and  visited 
Mrs.  Goodman  last  Sunday  before  coming  back 
to  Boulder.  She  came  back  to  school  last  Sun- 
day evening.  Ruth  Cox. 

I  had  a  very  nice  vacation  last  summer.  I 
rode  a  wild  horse.  The  horse  bucked  and  I  fell 
on  the  ground.  I  did  not  get  hurt.  I  had  lots 
of  fun.     The  horse's  name  was  Billy. 

We  had  a  party  in  honor  of  Miss  Andrews 
last  week.  She  was  surprised  to  see  us  in  the 
gymnasium.     She  will  be  married  soon. 

Alice  Cox. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop  went  to  Butte  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon  for  shopping.  Mrs.  Altop 
saw  my  sister,  Lucille  in  Butte  at  the  studio. 
She  told  her  that  she  would  send  me  some 
handkerchiefs  and  a  pair  of  bed-slippers  soon. 
I  shall  be  happy  when  Lucille  will  come  to  see 
me  soon.  I  came  with  my  Dad  and  brother- 
in-law,  Lynn  to  Boulder  in  the  car  last  Sep- 
tember. They  went  back  to  Boyd  from  Boulder. 
I  hated  to  see  them  to  go  back  home.  I  wish 
Dad  and  Lynn  could  stay  here  a  little  longer 
to  visit  school.  Raymond  Johnson. 

— o — 

I  went  with  my  mother  to  see  Mrs.  Hugh 
McManus  last  summer  but  she  was  not  at  home. 
She  had  moved  to  another  house.  She  lived  at 
1008/2  W.  Silver  St.,  but  she  now  lives  at 
2550  Busch  St.  I  hope  I  can  see  her  next 
summer.     She  was  Miss  Mary  Dunkin. 

Laura  Manza. 


We  wp-^t  to  the  picture  show  last  Sunday 
night.  The  show  was  Hoot  Gibson  in  "The 
i^uip  of  the  Flying  U."  There  were  nine  reels. 
We  had  a  good  time  at  the  picture  show.  The 
show  was  very  good.     I  would  like  to  see  it 


again.  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  will  have 
some  snow.  I  received  a  letter  from  my  grand- 
mother last  week.  I  was  glad.  I  came  back  to 
school  at  Boulder  last  September.  I  must 
learn  in  school.  I  had  a  good  time  in  Butte 
last  summer.  I  went  to  the  Columbia  Garden 
last  summer.  I  saw  some  animals,  piegons  and 
eagles  at  the  Garden.  Edward  Olson. 


My  brother,  Fred  went  to  Camp  Perry,  Ohio 
last  month.  He  is  going  to  be  a  soldier.  I 
helped  my  father  and  mother  last  summer. 
My  folks  went  to  Waterloo,  Mill  Creek  and 
Silver  Star  to  dance  and  swim.  I  had  a  very 
good  time  last  summer.  My  uncle  and  aunt 
of  Butte  came  to  see  Katherine  and  me  two 
weeks  ago  last  Sunday.  We  were  very  glad  to 
see  them.  My  uncle  has  a  very  pretty  new 
car.     It  is  a  Chrysler  car.  Bertha  Noyd. 


I  helped  Earl  Sparks  haying  and  threshing 
on  the  farm  last  summer.  My  uncle  has  a 
tractor  and  a  Fordson.  It  is  a  "Case"  tractor. 
We  woiked  very  hard  but  I  like  to  work  on 
the  farm.  George  Sparks. 


I  staved  with  a  friend  all  summer.  Delos' 
father  and  mother  took  care  of  me  all  sum- 
mer. I  had  a  good  time  on  Sunday.  Delos' 
father  and  mother,  two  sisters,  Delos  and  I 
went  t3  a  picture  show  every  Sunday.  We 
came  home  at  night.  I  was  not  lazy  all  sum- 
mer. I  worked  v»'ell  in  Delos'  store.  I  did  not 
have  any  rest  for  six  days  but  I  rested  on 
Sunday.  I  worked  hard  with  pick  and  shovel 
making  a  trench  for  water  pipes.  The  sun 
was  always  hot.  I  burned  my  arms  sometimes. 
Delos  gave  some  candy  to  me  every  few  days. 
Some  pecple  think  I  am  fat  this  year.  I  often 
swept  the  floor  in  the  store.  Delos'  father 
gave  seme  clothes  to  me  for  school.  I  like 
school.  I  want  to  come  to  school  because  I 
want  to  learn  more  in  school.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  £tupid.  Maurice  Schoenberg. 


I  did  not  have  much  vacation  last  summer, 
because  i    had  to  make  many  dresses  for  my 
folks  and  others.     Last  August     Jake  Latka 
came  over  to  my  home  on  Sunday  to  visit.  He 
tock  three  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  me 
to  ride  in  his  car  to  the  woods  and  we  picked 
blackberries.    We  got  a  few  pails  full  of  berries. 
We  enjoyed  the   ride  and  I  think  we  had  a 
lot  of  fun  and  all  my  brothers,  Annie  and  I 
teased   Jake   and     my   sister,     Pauline.  The 
summer  vacation  is  nothing  for  me  because  it 
alwavs  rains  when  I  go  out  of  my  house.  So 
I  d  d  net  have  a  good  time  through  the  sum- 
mer. Stephia  Tularski. 


La:t  summer  I  stayed  at  my  father's  placer 
mine.  While  my  mother  was  with  us  cooking, 
I  helped  her.  Our  friend  came  to  stay  a 
week  with  us.  They  lived  in  Buffalo,  Wyo. 
One  day  they  left  to  go  to  the  Yellowstone 
paik  and  to  Cody,  Wyo.  Mother,  Papa  and  I 
all  vjent  to  Missoula.  We  were  invited  to  go 
for  supner  with  them.  So  mother  and  I  got 
ready  and  we  rode  down  to  the  Florence  Hotel. 
Then  we  went  to  eat  supper.     We  stayed  in 
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Missoula  on  Sunday.  I  went  to  Sunday  School 
at  the  First  Methodist  church  where  my  sister 
goes  to  League  meetings.  We  went  down  town 
on  Monday  afternoon  and  went  to  dinner  in  a 
cafe.  Before  that  I  saw  some  African  Jungle- 
men  that  live  in  trees.  They  talked  very  funny. 
The  men  talked  English  for  them.  People 
could  not  understand  them.  Then  we  went  to 
our  home.  We  moved  out  of  that  house  and 
moved  to  the  Placer  mine  not  far  from  Quartz. 
I  found  a  little  bit  of  gold  this  summer  but 
not  much,  because  I  was  busy  helping  mother 
all  summer.  I  had  a  very  nice  time  the  rest 
of  the  summer  since  my  birthday  was  over. 

Rhoa  Milliard. 

— o — 

I  had  a  good  time  this  vacation.  I  went  up 
to  camp.  We  caught  many  fish.  I  have  a 
new  little  puppy.  His  name  is  Jerry.  We 
had  a  nice  time  playing  with  my  puppy.  A 
boy  gave  it  to  my  brother.  Twice  I  went  up 
in  an  airplane.  My  friend  and  I  went  swim- 
ming in  a  pool.  I  can  swim  and  float.  Last 
summer  Mona  Frazier  invited  me  to  a  birthday 
party.  We  had  chicken,  peas,  gravy,  sweet 
potatoes,  two  kinds  of  cake,  candy  and  ice- 
cream. My  family  went  to  Ronan  Lake.  I 
went  boat  riding  on  the  lake.  I  received 
letters  from  some  of  the  girls  many  times. 
Many  times  my  father  took  me  for  a  ride  over 
tj  town.  So  did  my  mother.  I  like  to  play 
with  my  friend.  I  went  to  the  fair  and  had 
a  good  time.  I  saw  many  things  there.  I 
went  to  the  Wortham  show.  I  had  a  very  much 
nicer  time  than  I  did  last  year.  I  was  cook 
for  mother  and  worked  very  hard  for  my 
mother.  I  let  her  have  a  holiday.  My  mother 
was  proud  of  me.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Marie  Connolly.  She  told  me  that  she  will 
come  over  to  Boulder  and  learn  the  lessons  in 
the  fifth  grade.  Florence  Reinke. 

— o — 

When  I  left  here  on  June  the  eighth  for 
my  home  for  three  months  vacation,  I  met  my 
parents  and  a  little  brother.  Then  we  all  rode 
home  in  the  Dodge  Sedan.  It  was  raining 
very  hard.  We  went  through  the  rain  to  our 
place  and  I  found  out  that  the  water  was  run- 
ning near  our  building.  It  was  very  high. 
The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the 
circus.  The  circus  was  wonderful.  We  visited 
all  of  it.  Then  we  went  to  see  my  sister  and 
her  babe,  but  I  did  not  see  my  brother-in-law. 
He  was  working  in  the  smelter.  The  next  day 
some  of  my  friends  came  to  see  me.  I  was  so 
glad  to  see  my  friends  again.  I  can't  remem- 
ber about  all  of  my  good  times.  Almost  every 
night  and  every  Sunday  I  went  somewhere  with 
my  friends  or  my  parents.  I  went  to  the  par- 
ties and  dances  and  to  the  country  for  a  visit. 

I  don't  remember  what  I  did  on  July  fourth. 
The  celebration  lasted  four  days.  I  think  it 
was  too  much. 

Last  Saturday  morning  Arthur  Thomas  came 
to  my  place  to  visit  me  for  a  few  days.  Then 
we  both  came  to  Boulder  to  school. 

Now  the  men  are  helping  my  father  to 
thresh.  Our  crops  and  gardens  were  fine. 
I  used  to  shock  the  grain  for  my  father.  Some- 
times it  was  easy  and  sometimes  hard  to  work 
in  the  field.  We  made  hay  stacks  and  alfalfa 
stacks.  We  have  three  cars,  one  is  a  new 
Chevrolet  truck,  one  is  Hupomobile  touring 
and  the  other  is  Dodge  Sedan.  We  have  a 
new  big  dairy  barn  v.'here  the  old  one  burned 
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last  year.  My  oldest  sister  and  her  family 
moved  to  Anaconda  from  Casper,  Wyoming 
last  June.  Then  they  went  through  Kellogg, 
Idaho.  Then  they  went  to  Spokane.  They 
found  out  that  Idaho  to  Spokane  was  all  moun- 
tains. So  they  came  back  to  Montana.  They 
stopped  at  Augusta  for  a  dance.  Then  they 
came  back  to  my  place  in  the  afternoon  to 
visit  us.  Almost  every  night  after  seven  o'- 
clock, I  went  somewhere.  I  had  company  for 
a  few  days  before  I  came  to  school.  That  was 
Arthur  Thomas.  He  came  to  my  home  on 
September  ninth.  He  stayed  at  my  place  for 
four  days.  We  had  a  nice  time  with  each  other. 
Now  my  father  has  lots  of  men  to  thresh  for 
my  father,  I  had  a  better  time  than  ever  before. 

Edward  Baker. 

— o — 

A  big  celebration  was  held  on  July  2,  3  and 
4  at  Missoula.  I  went  to  the  fair-grounds  with 
my  friend.  There  was  a  carnival  on  the  fair- 
grounds that  locked  beautiful  at  night.  On 
July  the  fourth  I  went  to  town  with  my  folks 
and  saw  the  parade.  After  a  while  it  rained. 
I  went  home  and  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
town  to  the  theatre  and  saw  "  The  Tarzana  and 
the  Golden  Lion."  It  was  a  good  show.  On 
July  the  fifth  I  did  not  go.  I  met  Henry 
Rathjen  in  Missoula  and  he  went  home  with 
me.  I  visited  his  home.  His  home  is  about 
two  and  half  miles  from  my  home.  Henry 
lives  on  a  farm.  I  helped  Henry  to  work  on 
the  farm  in  summer.  In  August  my  friends 
motored  to  Stark  with  me.  It  was  38  miles 
from  Stark  to  Missoula.  We,  boys  stayed  at 
camp  for  five  days.  I  went  fishing  and  caught 
some  fish.  On  Sunday  we  motored  from  our 
camp  to  our  homes  in  about  an  hour.  My 
friend.  Jack  had  a  farewell  party. 

Ole  Olbu. 

My  brother,  Lawrence  and  I  went  to  Wyo- 
ming on  the  third  of  July.  I  drove  125  miles 
from  Pryor,  Montana  to  Powell,  Wyoming. 
We  stopped  at  Powell  to  visit  the  Revelles  and 
stayed  with  them  one  night.  On  the  fourth  of 
July  Lawrence  and  I  left  Powell  early  in  the 
morning  for  Cody,  Wyo.  It  was  25  miles  from 
Powell  to  Cody.  We  drove  it  in  an  hour.  We 
stayed  in  Cody  for  a  long  time.  We  saw  many 
cowboys  and  girls  riding  wild  horses  there- 
in the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  of  July  we 
left  Cody  for  Belfry,  Montana  where  we  visited 
my  relatives.  We  stayed  with  them  one  night. 
The  next  day  we  went  to  Fromberg  to  visit 
many  friends  and  then  we  got  home  safely  in 
the  afternoon.  We  had  a  fine  time  in  Cody 
and  also  had  a  good  trip.  In  August  the 
Revelles  came  to  Pryor  from  Powell,  Wyo. 
to  visit  us  for  a  few  days.  We  were  glad  to 
see  them  for  my  parents  had  never  seen  them 
before.  Lloyd  Revelle  stayed  with  me  till  Sun- 
day. Lloyd  went  to  school  in  Colorado  last 
September.  Our  relatives  from  Washington 
and  Oregon  came  to  us  for  their  vacation.  We 
were  very  much  pleased  to  be  with  them  this 
summer.  In  July  the  Stars  and  Masons  from 
Fromberg,  Bridger,  Pryor  and  other  towns 
came  to  the  south  of  Pryor.  It  was  about  ten 
miles  from  Pryor.  They  had  a  fine  picnic 
there.  My  parents,  brother  Lawrence  and  I 
went  with  them.  In  the  last  week  of  July  my 
two  sisters,  Mabel  and  Jennie  came  to  us  for 
their  vacation  from  Butte.  They  had  iu?t 
visited  our  relatives  in  Fromberg.  My  father 
has  a  new  threshing  machine.     He  bought  it 
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in  Billings.  It  is  running  fine.  He  threshes 
1,100  bushels  a  day  and  he  got  seven  cents  a 
bushel  for  wheat  and  six  cents  a  bushel  for 
oats.  Roy  Tuggle. 

— o — 

June  the  twenty-ninth  on  Saturday  there  were 
many  cars  at  my  home.     My  mother  invited 
her  friends  to  have  a  picnic  with  us  near  my 
home.     Everybody     brought     lunch     an  also 
delicious    ice    cream    in    their    cars    and  they 
brought   them   over   to   the   hills   where  there 
were  many  pretty  flowers  and  green  trees  and 
grass.     It  v/as  a  very  beautiful  place.  There 
was  no  v'ind  but  it  was  a  warm  day.     The  sun 
shone   ail   day.      Four   of    my    friends   and  I 
went  over  to  their  place  about  five  miles  from 
my  home  in  their  comfortable  car.    They  called 
the  mea  to  come  over  to  the  picnic  with  us. 
So  the  men  put  their  horses  into  the  pasture 
and  they  ran  f  their  bunkhouse  to  get  ready 
for  the  picnic  but  we,  girls  waited  for  a  long 
t  me.     Then   the   girls   called     them  several 
t  mes  and  soon  they  came  to  the  car  and  drove 
t     the  picnic.     Everyone  had  their  lunch  set 
fn   the   table   or   on   the   ground.     After  the 
lunch  we  visited  and  the  boys  played  baseball 
in  my  father's  field  all  afternoon.    1  went  over 
C3  my  friend's  home  and  stayed  with  her.  Her 
name  is  Eva  Rose  Shy.  She  has  learned  how  to 
spell    with    her    fingers.      About    five  o'clock 
nearly  all  cf  my  friends  went  home  and  they 
had  enjoyed  themselves  and  most  of  them  had 
a   wonderful   time   there.     They    thanked  my 
mother  for  inviting  them  over  to  her  picnic. 
When  I  came  home  from  Eva  Rose  Shy's  home, 
I   found  my   cousin,   Mrs.   Cora  Witcher  was 
there.     She  stayed  with  my  family  for  a  few 
days.     She  went  back  to  Miles  City.  There 
were  three  wild  days  and  nights  at  the  rodeo 
at  Ashland  on  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  of 
AuTUJt.     My  friends  tock  me  in  their  car  over 
tj  the  Roundup.     We  left  my  home  at  eight- 
thirty,      it    is    about    fifteen    miles    from  my 
heme.    There  was  a  big  crowd  there  and  many 
cars   that   stood   along   the   streets.     Some  of 
them  came  from  Chicago,  New  York  City  and 
s^me   other  cites.  Irene  Colwell. 


Miss  Evelyn  Krumm  who  is  my  chum,  paid 
me  a  visit  the  last  part  of  August  and  stayed 
with  me  for  nearly  a  week  and  I  sure  did  enjoy 
her  visit. 

John,  my  oldest  brother  had  his  leg  broken 
by  a  wheel  the  last  part  of  June  and  was  taken 
tj  the  Scared  Heart  Hospital  in  Havre  and 
stayed  there  over  a  month.  John  came  home 
ibout  the  second  week  of  July  with  his  leg  in 
1  cast.  He  vjas  in  bed  for  several  weeks  and 
then  vvent  tj  the  doctor  to  have  the  cast  re- 
moved. After  his  cast  was  removed,  he  at  first 
could  net  walk  because  his  knee  was  so  stiff 
that  it  couldn't  be  bent.  Later  he  used  crutches 
and  after  a  few  weeks  he  started  to  walk  with- 
out crutches.  He  is  still  a  little  lame.  He  says 
he  does  not  feel  fine  like  he  did  before.  About 
the  third  week  of  September,  Diamond,  one  of 
Dad's  horses  kicked  him  down  and  he  had  his 
ankle  sprained  and  was  in  bed  for  a  few  days. 

Helen  Chinadle. 

— o — 

On  the  twenty-third  of  September  Helen  and 
I  left  home  for  Basin.  We  arrived  at  Havre  at 
5:30  and  we  had  a  fine  supper.  After  our 
supper,  we  went  to  the  show.     We  saw  Lind- 


bergh in  the  Pathe  news  reel  and  the  show 
No  Man's  Law."  I  liked  both  of  them.  After 
the  show,  we  went  to  some  different  places. 
We  left  Havre  at  three  o'clock  in  the  night. 
At  noon  we  passed  Boulder.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  I  ever  rode  past  Boulder  on  my  way 
to  Basin.  We  met  Montana  and  Jack  at  the 
depot.  We  surely  enjoyed  our  visit  at  her 
home.  Mr.  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Parr 
brought  three  of  us  to  Boulder.  We  were  very 
glad  to  be  back  at  Boulder. 

Adeline  Chinadle. 

— o — 

There  was  a  party  in  the  gymnasium  last 
night  in  honor  of  Miss  Andrews  who  is  going 
to  be  married.  Some  teachers  decorated  the 
gym.     Some   flowers   were   on   the   piano  and 

some  were  on  the  tables.  The  presents  were  on 
the  little  table  in  the  center  of  the  gym.  There 
were  about  seventy  five  guests.  Marv,  Adeline 
l:ene,  Velma,  Gertie,  Helen  and  I  were  wait- 
resses. We  got  ready  to  put  cakes  on  the  tables 
and  pour  water  into  the  glasses  before  Miss 
Andrews  came.  When  we  were  ready  Miss 
Andrews  entered  the  gym  blindfolded  When 
she  reached  the  small  table,  Mr.  Menzemer 
took  the  blindfold  off.  Miss  Andrews  was 
greatly  surprised.  She  found  the  presents  on 
the  table  and  also  a  telegram  from  the  man 
whom  she  IS  going  to  mary.     Then  the  guest 

ooked  lor  their  names  on  the  cards  which  were 
laid  on  the  tables. 

The  refreshments  were  ice  cream,  cakes,  coffee 
and  some  kinds  of  candy.  When  the  refresh- 
ments were  over,  we  danced  until  about  twelve 
oclock.  Many  guests  shook  hands  with  Miss 
Andrews  before  they  left  the  gym.  We  surely 
had  a  swell  time.  Montana  Parr. 

— o — 

Last  night  we  had  a  party  in  the  gymnasium 
in  honor  of  Miss  Andrews  who  is  going  to 
leave  here  some  time  this  week.  She  is  soon  to 
be  married  to  a  man  in  San  Francsico,  Calif. 
Seven  girls  were  chosen  as  waitresses.  They 
are  Mary  Irene,  Gertie,  Adeline,  Montana, 
Velma  and  I.  There  were  two  large  tables  and 
seme  of  the  teachers  and  a  matron  decorated 
them  with  crepe  paper  and  flowers.  They  were 
very  beautiful.  There  also  was  a  small  table 
in  the  center  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  people 
had  the.r  chairs  around  it.  On  this  table  the 
teachers  put  presents.  After  we  all  had  come 
to  the  gymnasium,  we  had  to  wait  for  Miss 
Andrews  to  come.  A  pillow  was  lying  on  the 
floor  near  the  table  where  Miss  Andrews  could 
see  the  presents.  When  she  came  in,  she  had 
her  eyes  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth  and  Mr. 
Menzemer  led  her  to  the  place  where  she  knelt 
down  on  the  pillow  and  he  took  the  cloth  off. 
Miss  Andrews  was  surprised  and  hardly  knew 
what  to  say.  She  opened  the  packages  which 
the  teachers,  officers  and  pupils  gave  to  her. 
The  presents  were  lovely.  She  also  had  a  tele- 
gram from  the  man  whom  she  is  going  to 
marry.  He  said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  be 
at  the  party.  We  girls  served  the  refreshments 
which  consisted  of  cake,  ice  cream  and  coffee. 
There  were  about  75  people  at  the  party.  A 
dance  was  given  too  after  we  had  finished  our 
eating.  One  of  the  officers  gave  balloons 
to  every  one  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  party 
very  much.  We  danced  until  it  was  nearly 
eleven-fifteen.  After  that  the  boys  and  some 
girls  washed  the  dishes  and  believe  me,  we 
went  to  bed  about  twelve. 

Helen  Chinadle. 
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During  the  vacation  the  teachers,  officers 
and  pupils  spent  pleasant  days  with  their  loved 
relatives  and  friends. 

Miss  Kathleen  Stinson  remained  two  weeks 
in  Denver,  and  Chicago,  before  going  home  to 
Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  went  to  Idaho  and 
visited  a  few  days  with  Miss  Gertrude  Rath- 
bun.  At  present,  Miss  Rathbun  is  in  Boise, 
working  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  office. 

Miss  Hilda  Miller  visited  with  friends  in 
Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Edith  Study  spent  her  vacation  in 
Michigan  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Inez  Baker. 
Mrs.  Baker  returned  to  Boulder  with  her  and 
will  remain  here  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aitop,  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Kemp 
and  Mrs.  Brown  were  at  home  in  Boulder,  but 
had  many  auto  trips  to  different  places  of  in- 
terest. 

Mrs.  Fred  Low  spent  most  of  her  vacation 
in  Salt  Lake  City  with  her  relatives  and  re- 
turned to  take  up  the  work  as  our  Little  Boys' 
Supervisor. 

George  Drinville,  the  big  boys'  supervisor 
visited  Frank  Bright,  a  former  graduate  (1920) 
in  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Miss  Fleecy  Gooch  attended  the  summer 
school   at   the   Kentucky  University. 

School  opened  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
September  with  a  very  good  attendance  of  pu- 
pils. Five  new  boys  ranging  from  five  to  ten 
years  old  were  added  to  our  family.  A  new 
blind  girl  by  the  name  of  Esther  Johnson  was 
admitted   in   the   Blind  Department. 

Miss  Sophia  Anderson  resigned  her  position 
as  matron  and  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Millie 
Lyon,  who  was  the  little  girls'  housemother  for 
several  years.  Miss  Beatta  Wudel  is  taking 
Mrs.  Lyon's  place.  Congratulations  to  them, 
for  they  deserved  the  promotion. 

Miss  Sophia  Anderson  is  now  in  Los  Angeles 
and  from  letters  received  by  her  friends,  we 
hear  she  is  taking  life  easy. 

Miss  LaVaune  Andrews,  secretary  to  Presi- 
dent H.  J.  Menzemer  resigned  October  first. 
She  will  be  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Ben 
Knowlton  October  12  and  will  make  her  home 
in  San  Francisco,  California.  The  teachers, 
officers  and  older  pupils  gave  her  a  farwell 
party  and  presented  her  with  a  case  of  silver 
for  a  wedding  present.  She  left  Saturday  and 
while  we  regretted  to  see  her  go,  we  wish  her 
much  happiness  in  her  new  life. 

Miss  Freda  Wessell  of  Bozeman,  recently 
graduated  from  the  Butte  Business  College,  has 
accepted  the  secretaryship  to  our  President,  Mr. 
Menzemer. 

Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens  of  Butte  is  our  bookkeep- 
er succeeding  Mrs.  Goodman,  who  resigned 
before  the  opening  of  school. 

Mr.  Menzemer  received  a  long  letter  from 
Evelyn  Krumm,  one  of  our  graduates,  who  is 
now  enrolled  in  Gallaudet  College  for  her 
second  vear.  She  received  the  O.  W.  L.  S. 
scholarship  for  her  excellent  work  in  the  col- 
lege.    We  are  certainly  pleased  to  hear  of  our 


girl  winning  this  prize.  Congratulations!  Keep 
at  it  and  we  know  you  will  make  an  excellent 
record. 

Miss  Ruth  McKinnon,  a  graduate  of  the 
North  Dakota  school  for  the  deaf  and  an  ex- 
student  of  Gallaudet  College,  is  here  with  us. 
She  is  taking  charge  of  the  teacliers'  and  of- 
ficers' dining  room. 

Miss  Harriet  Winkley,  who  graduated  from 
high  school  last  spring,  is  taking  charge  of  the 
deaf  children's  dining  room.  Miss  Winkley  is 
a  niece  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Brown. 

During  the  summer,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor 
underwent  a  serious  operation.  She  ha.s  re- 
covered nicely  and  is  teaching  her  second 
graders.     They  are  glad  to  see  her. 

The  deaf  people  of  Montana  and  f-imer 
pupils  outside  of  Montana  should  subscribe  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  LEADER — only  fifty 
cents  a  year.  They  will  enjoy  the  new,;  cf 
their  school  friends. 

Rufus  Eden,  of  Bozeman  was  here  for  a  day 
at  the  opening  of  school  and  then  left  with  a 
friend  to  go  threshing.  He  found  several 
changes  at  the  school  but  was  very  glad  to  meet 
old  friends. 

Evelyn  Krumm  has  a  companion  from  Mon- 
tana. One  of  our  last  year's  graduates.  May 
Yaeger,  is  now  attending  Gallaudet  College. 

Minnie  Gummov/,  a  1927  graduate,  is  at  her 
home  in  Helena,  Montana.  She  plans  to  enter 
the  Helena  Business  College  to  take  up  a  cour.'.e, 
some  time  this  winter. 

Sunday,  October  2,  Miss  Sturdevant  took  the 
Misses  Berglund,  Wessel,  Katherine  Brown  and 
Cornell  Brown  to  visit  the  famous  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cavern,  better  known  as  the  Morrison 
Cave.  They  reported  a  wonderful  time  and 
said  that  152  prominent  visitors  were  registered 
from  Butte,  Helena  and  other  cities  in  Montana. 

On  September  6,  Mr.  Menzemer  took  Mrs. 
Bierman,  Mrs.  Altop,  Mrs.  Brown  and  her 
children  to  Helena  to  see  our  "Lone  Eagle" 
Lindbergh.  After  returning  home  at  eleven 
P.  M.,  Mr.  Menzemer  put  his  Studebaker  car 
safely  in  the  garage,  but  in  the  small  hours  an 
escaped  convict  by  the  name  of  Maloney,  from 
the  prison  camp  near  Little  Boulder,  "swiped" 
the  car  and  "dumped"  it  into  Hauser  Lake, 
near  Helena.  Maloney  was  captured  the  next 
afternoon  by  the  sheriff  fr?m  Helena.  Recent- 
ly Maloney  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
from  six  to  twelve  years  for  grand  larceny. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Logan  is  obliged  to  postpone 
the  return  to  her  school  duties  on  account  of 
a  bad  nervous  breakdown  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
According  to  letters  received  by  her  friends 
here,  she  is  improving  and  may  be  back  in 
November.  Mrs.  '  Edith  Study  is  substituting 
for  her,  while  Mrs.  Altop  is  doing  Mrs.  Study's 
work. 

Mary  Bubnash,  one  of  our  1927  graduates, 
returned  to  school  to  take  up  a  post  graduate 
course,  preparatory  to  entering  college  next 
year. 

Helen  and  Adela  Chinadle  spent  a  few  days 
with  Montana  Parr  at  Basin  and  returned  to 
school  September  25. 

Helen  Johnson  is  the  latest  arrival.  She 
visited  a  week  with  Mrs.  Goodman,  our  former 
bookkeeper    before    returning    to  school. 

Mollie  Sweet  was  admitted  in  the  Deaf  De- 
partment, October  5.  She  is  nine  years  old 
and  is  a  very  bright  girl.  We  are  glad  to  have 
her  with  us. 
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MONTANA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

Boulder,  Montana 


0 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


>/  Ex-Offtcio: 
O 

Gov.  John  E.  Erickson,  President 
Hon.  L.  A.  Foot,  Attorney-General 
Hon.    May    Trumper,  Superintendent 


Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


0 


Appointed: 

W.  M.  Bickford,  Missoula 
James  H.  Rowe,  Butte 
Charles  H.  Foot,  Kalispell 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 
W.  B.  Rhodes,  Great  Falls 
John  Dietrich,  Helena 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
William  Johnson,  Billings 
Miss  Mina  Petrashek,  Clerk  of  the  Board, 

Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

6  H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.   B.,  A.  M.,  President 
M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 
William  Dawson,  Boulder 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.   B.,  M.  A.,  President 
J  Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
O  Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens,    Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

Literary 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard,    Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    Teacher 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,    Teacher 

Miss  Hilda  Miller,    Teacher 

Mrss.  Edith  Study,    —   Teacher 

Miss  Fleecy  Gooch,    Teacher 

Misss  Mary  Logan,    Teacher 

Mrs.  Jessie  Menzemer,    Teacher 


Librarian: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 
o 

Qz>o<:  X 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp,    Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    Instructor 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Music. 

Miss  Adeline  Berglund, 


Director 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,   President 

E.  V.  Kemp,    Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low,    Teacher  of  Carpentry 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,    Teacher  of  Sewing 

Miss  Kathleen  Stinson,    Teacher  of  Art 

and  Domestic  Science 

C.  E.  Altop,  -    Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

John  Sullivan,    Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning, 

Broom,  Basket  and  Hammock  Making 

J.  P.  Finerty,      Night  Watch 

M.   P.   TenEyck,    Repairman 

W.  I.  Battershell,    Assistant  Repairman 

V.  J.  McKinnon,     Chief  Engineer 

Edwin  Ivey,    Second  Engineer 

James  Baker,    Third  Engineer 

Charles  Perr) ,      Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.  Charles  Perry,     Ranch  Matron 

Sam  Bell,      Dairyman 

Clarence  Altop,  Mrs.  Grace  Maddick,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Morton,  May  Lee,  Etta  Van 

Wagenen  and  Lena  Bennett,    Laundry 

Mrs.  Emma  Coutts,     _  Baker 

Mrs.  Emma  Gibson,      Cook 

Thomas  Burke,    Storekeeper 


Literary: 

Miss  Belle  C.  Harrison,    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Nellie  L.  Merrick,    Teacher  O 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,   President  ^ 

Mrs.  Millie  Lyon,      Matron 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low,    Little  Boys'  Housemother 

George   Drinville,    Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,    Girls'  Supervisor  o 

Miss  Betta  Wudel,  ....  Little  Girls'  Housemother 


MEDICAL  STAFF 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,   President 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N.,    ....Nurse 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,    Physician 

Dr.  J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D., ..Oculist  8C  Aurisst 
Dr.  J.  H.   Owen,    Dentist 
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